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OF  THE 


dard  of  Education 


New  Haves  City  School  District 

FOR  THE 

Year  ending  August  31,  1886. 


NEW  HAVEN : 

TUTTLE,  MOREHOUSE  & TAYLOR,  PRINTERS. 

1886. 


SCHOOL  OFFICERS 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  : 


HARMANUS  M.  WELCH,  President. 


Term  expires 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH,  .....  1886 

MAIER  ZUNDER, 1886 

HENRY  F.  PECK,  ......  i886 

FRANCIS  E.  HARRISON, 1887 

JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT,  .....  1887 

CHARLES  E.  GRAVES,  - - . . . . ^87 

HORACE  H.  STRONG, 1888 

THOMAS  O’BRIEN, 1888 

PHILO  S.  BENNETT, 1888 


COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE  : 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH.  FRANCIS  E.  HARRISON. 

PHILO  S.  BENNETT. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOLS. 

JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT.  HENRY  F.  PECK. 

CHARLES  E.  GRAVES. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  : 

HORACE  H.  STRONG.  MAIER  ZUNDER. 

THOMAS  O’BRIEN. 


SUPERINTENDENT  : 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON. 

CLERK  : 

. GEORGE  T.  HEWLETT. 


TREASURER  : COLLECTOR  : 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH.  THEODORE  A.  TUTTLE. 


SECRETARY : 

HORACE  DAY. 


RICHARD  F.  LYON. 


AUDITORS  : 


FRANCIS  G.  ANTHONY. 


NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR  FOR  1886-87. 
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Fall  Term  begins  Monday,  Sept.  6;  ends  Dec.  24.=  15  weeks  and  3 days. 
Winter  Term  begins  Monday,  Jan.  3;  ends  April  22.  = 15  weeks  and  4 days. 
Summer  Term  begins  Monday,  May  2;  ends  June  30.  = 8 weeks  and  3 days. 

Number  of  School  weeks  in  the  year=40. 

Number  of  School  days  in  the  year=200. 

Holidays. — November  25,  26,  Thanksgiving. 

April  8,  Good  Friday. 

May  30,  Memorial  Day. 

Note. — School  Days  and  Months  are  printed  in  prominent  figures. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


In  presenting  to  the  District  a statement  of  the  methods 
in  which  the  Board  of  Education  has  discharged  its  trust 
during  the  year,  a brief  reference  to  the  past  history  of 
our  schools  seems  not  to  be  out  of  place. 

In  the  fall  of  1854  the  Eaton  School  building  was  only 
so  far  completed  as  to  have  its  roof  closed  in. 

An  entirely  new  committee  having  been  elected  at 
this  time,  finishing  the  entire  building  became  its  imme- 
diate duty.  But  there  was  no  money  in  the  Treasury, 
and  the  times  were  not  propitious  for  borrowing  money. 

The  money  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  in  due  time  a 
tax  was  voted,  and  the  bills  for  finishing  the  building  were 
finally  paid. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Eaton  School,  the  evidences 
of  the  increase  of  population  are  to  be  seen  on  all  sides. 
All  of  the  school  buildings  that  ornament  the  city  have 
been  built  or  enlarged  since  the  Eaton  was  put  in  opera- 
tion. The  old  “ Lancasterian  ” soon  gave  way  to  the 
march  of  improvement,  and  the  present  High  School 
stands  upon  the  ground  where  Mr.  Lovell  trained  the 
scholars  of  a former  generation. 

It  is  often  asked  what  becomes  of  all  the  money  that  is 
appropriated  for  school  purposes. 

It  should  be  said  after  paying  the  employees  of  the 
District,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a million  of  dollars 
have  been  invested  in  the  various  school  buildings  in 
different  parts  of  the  city. 
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This  investment  may  be  considered  as  permanently  fixed, 
and  those  who  come  after  us  will  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful that  so  much  has  been  done  for  popular  and  free  edu- 
cation. 


GREGORY  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Among  the  many  convenient  school  buildings  in  the 
District,  the  new  school  house  on  Gregory  street  may  be 
classed  among  the  best. 

With  an  ample  lot,  its  school  rooms  and  halls  are  gener- 
ous in  appointments,  while  the  arrangements  for  heating 
and  ventilation  are  considered  nearly  perfect. 

While  there  has  been  no  waste  of  money,  the  entire  de- 
tails of  completion  have  been  carried  out  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  The  cost  of  this  building,  apparatus  for  heating 
and  sewer  connections  will  be  about  $28,000. 

The  carpenter  work  was  done  by  Chas.  D.  Loveland, 
the  mason  work  by  A.  B.  Treat,  and  the  heating  apparatus 
by  N.  H.  Steam  Heating  Co. 

By  a person  looking  back  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  as  he 
remembers  the  low  school  house  in  a miserable  location, 
with  no  paint  on  its  covering,  and  the  unshaven  slabs 
for  seats,  with  a huge  fire-place  for  burning  green  wood, 
the  Gregory  st.  School  building  will  be  considered  a 
long  step  from  darkness  to  light. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to 
secure  ample  lots  for  the  new  buildings  and  to  erect  struc- 
tures of  a substantial  and  durable  character,  less  repairs 
being  required  when  every  thing  is  well  done. 

By  vote  of  the  Board,  the  name  of  “ Winchester  ” was 
transferred  from  Shelton  Avenue  School  to  the  new 
school  building  in  Gregory  st. 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  industrial  exhibition  at  High  School  Hall  was  cer- 
tainly a marked  success.  The  teachers  as  well  as  scholars 
deserve  commendation  for  the  creditable  display  of  art 
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work,  school  work,  and  the  great  variety  of  articles  shown 
at  this  exhibition.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  select  any 
one  special  branch  of  the  exhibition  as  having  merit  above 
all  other  branches,  when  all  or  nearly  all  have  done  so 
well.  It  will  become  a matter  of  serious  study  and  con- 
sideration how  far  exhibitions  of  this  character  shall  be 
encouraged.  It  is  very  evident  that  much  can  be  done  by 
the  scholars  in  the  manual  arts  which  in  after  life  will  be 
a most  useful  help. 

While  this  industrial  work  is  fitted  in  many  ways  for  the 
advancement  of  the  pupils,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  learning  of  the  fundamental  branches  of  education 
is  not  to  be  neglected,  but  to  be  pursued  with  all  possible 
vigor. 

As  our  schools  pass  on  from  year  to  year,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  Board  to  see  how  far  the  manual  arts  may 
have  a place  in  our  schools,  and  how  much  of  the  allotted 
time  of  school  hours  shall  be  given  to  industrial  work. 
Great  care  will  be  necessary  in  this  direction. 


DIX WELL  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

The  school  building  on  Dixwell  avenue  has  undergone 
very  extensive  repairs.  For  some  time  it  has  been  a ques- 
tion in  regard  to  this  building,  whether  to  sell  out  the 
property  or  to  make  alterations  and  improvements.  There 
being  urgent  need  for  a school  in  this  vicinity,  the  Board 
voted  to  make  a general  renovation,  and  also  sewer  con- 
nections, so  that  at  this  time  its  adaptation  for  school  pur- 
poses is  creditable  and  satisfactory. 

The  expenses  for  these  repairs  and  improvements  will 
amount  to  about  $2,000.  Very  general  repairs  have  been 
made  upon  many  of  the  other  school  buildings,  in  the 
District. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  rent  a suitable  building  in  which 
carpenter  and  joiner  work  may  be  carried  on  and  thus 
extend  the  benefit  of  these  branches  more  extensively  than 
heretofore.  Should  further  gifts  be  added  to  the  Board- 
man  fund  the  expense  in  this  direction  may  not  be  burden- 
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some.  The  teaching  of  sewing  for  the  girls  may  be  com- 
mended as  an  important  feature  in  industrial  work,  and  it 
is  desirable  that  this  branch  may  have  the  cheerful  coop- 
eration of  the  teachers. 

The  members  of  successive  Boards  who  have  given  so 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  various  duties  committed 
to  their  charge  may  certainly  feel  a pride  that  our  schools 
have  not  gone  backward,  but  to-day  stand  equal  in  all 
respects  to  any  in  New  England.  It  is  surely  a high  priv- 
ilege that  the  schools  are  open  and  free  to  all,  and  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  ignorance,  but  every  reason  why  all 
scholars  should  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  of  such 
great  value. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  District  as  stated  at  the  last 
annual  school  meeting  was  $70,000,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  sum  of  $10,000,  on  account  of  payments  for  the 
Gregory  St.  school  building.  If  no  unusual  expenses  are 
made  the  coming  year,  this  ten  thousand  dollars  it  is  be- 
lieved may  be  paid,  and  something  on  the  old  debt. 

At  the  next  Annual  School  Meeting  the  Board  recom- 
mend that  a tax  of  three  mills  on  the  dollar  be  voted, — 
the  same  as  last  year. 

The  term  for  which  Maier  Zunder,  Henry  F.  Peck  and 
H.  M.  Welch  were  elected  will  expire  on  the  20th  inst. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  submitted  herewith 
will  give  full  information  in  regard  to  the  general  work- 
ing of  the  various  departments  of  the  schools,  to  which 
special  attention  is  called,  and  to  the  reports  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  Secretary,  which  explain  the  financial  condition 
of  the  District. 


In  behalf  of  the  Board, 

H.  M.  WELCH,  President. 


New  Haven,  Sept,  1,  1886. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 


TREASURER’S  ACCOUNT. 

1885.  RESOURCES. 


Sept.  Balance  from  old  account, $10,752.40 

12,  No.  39,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1883,  4,197.21 

28,  Town  of  New  Haven,  account  of  Tax,  20,000.00 

Oct.  29,  Town  of  New  Haven,  account  of  Tax, 28,671.04 

Nov.  16,  No.  40,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1875  to  1884,  5,380.55 

Dec.  4,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition  Fees, 503-15 

8,  No.  41,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1884,  I>595-23 

14,  State  of  Connecticut,  for  Library  Fund,  705.00 

19,  Loan  from  New  Haven  Savings  Bank, 25,000.00 

1886 

Jan.  11,  No.  42,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1879  to  1884,  967.92 

15,  Boardman  Fund,  account  Manual  Training, 90.00 

26,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition  Fees, - 437-55 

Feb.  3,  Loan  from  Conn.  Savings  Bank, 25,000.00 

3,  No.  43,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1876  to  1884,  885.60 

Mar.  1,  State  of  Connecticut,  School  Fund, 12,699.75 

1,  State  of  Connecticut,  from  Civil  List  Fund, 25,399.50 

3,  No.  44,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1879  to  1884,  521.78 

Apr.  5,  No.  45,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1879  to  1884,  703.38 

5,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition  Fees, 362.25 

13,  Income  from  Town  Deposit  Fund, ---  1,566.06 

20,  Loan  from  First  National  Bank,  25,000.00 

May  6,  No.  46,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1884,  1,088.44 

June  3,  Loan  from  New  Haven  Savings  Bank, 20,000.00 

5,  No.  47,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1884,  2,132.55 

22,  State  of  Connecticut,  account  Evening  Schools 315.00 

July  1,  Loan  from  First  National  Bank, 15,000.00 

2,  No.  48,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes, 8,000.00 

6,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition  Fees, 323-95 

6,  S.  T.  Dutton,  Sale  Industrial  Work, 18.72 
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July  9,  Boardman  Fund,  account  Manual  Training, $ 250.00 

30,  No.  49,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1885, 25,000.00 

Aug.  4,  No.  50,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1885, 5,000.00 

9,  No.  51,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1884,  2,654.46 

19,  No.  52,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1885, 25,000.00 

23,  No.  53,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1885, 10,000.00 

31,  No.  54,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1885, 40,000.00 

31,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition  Fees,  137-55 

31,  Horace  Day,  Sale  of  Fence,  etc., 7.48 

Sept.  7,  No.  55,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1885, 15,000.00 


Total  Amount  of  Receipts, $360,366.52 

EXPENDITURES. 

Total  amount  of  orders  paid, _ $354,419.97 

Balance  to  new  account, 5,946-55 


$360,366.52 


September,  1886. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  E.  H.  M.  WELCH,  Treasurer. 


Unpaid  orders, 


$527,33 


New  Haven,  Ct.,  September  8,  1886. 

The  undersigned  having  examined  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  H.  M.  Welch,  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District,  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 
1886,  find  the  same  correct,  and  that  a balance  of  Five 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty -six  y5^  dollars  ($5,946.55) 
was  due  to  said  District  by  said  Treasurer  on  said  day. 


Richard  F.  Lyon, 
Francis  G.  Anthony, 


A uditors. 


IO 
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SECRETARY’S  ACCOUNT. 


The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1886, 
have  been  as  follows,  viz : 


Salaries  of  Teachers, $175,373-01 

Janitors, 11,948.67 

“ Superintendent, 3,000.00 

“ Secretary, *_ 1,250.00 


$191,571.68 

Collector,  School  Tax, 1,072.40 

Clerical  assistance  in  office,- 1,087.14 

Rent — Hamilton  School, 1,500.00 

German-English  School,. 350.00 

Goffe  Street  School, 301.64 

$2,151.64 


Fuel, 

Printing — High  School  Examination  Papers, 

High  School  Directory, 

Drawing  Cards, 

School  Registers,  

Circulars,  

Annual  Report  of  the  Board, 

Rules  of  the  Board, 

Substitute  Blanks, 

Admission  Cards, 

Reports  to  Superintendent, 

Grammar  School  Examination  Papers,. 

Absence  Blanks, 

Merit  Cards, 

Record  Blanks,  — 1 

Examination  Blanks, 

Check  Book, 

Letter  Heads, 

Blank  Books, 

Pay  Rolls,.. 

Grand  List  Book, 

Report  Cards  and  Blanks, 

Time  Tables, 

Drawing  Charts, 


6,637.75 

241.99 

27.75 

6.50 

69.91 
31-54 

333-26 

32.71 

4.00 

5.00 
21-35 
64.98 

31.92 
12.27 
13.90 

7.42 

11.50 

4.00 

2.00 

4.00 
12.00 
19-35 

2-35 

2.50 


962.20 
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Stationery — Writing  and  Practice  Paper, $675.17 

Crayons, 81.63 

Lead  Pencils, - 195*35 

Drawing  Paper, 140.17 

Ink,  99  46 

Envelopes, — 16.65 

Blank  Books,  5.10 

Pen  Racks, 1.50 

Slate  Pencils, 30.00 

Pens 132.90 

Pen  Holders, 16.13 

Music  Paper, 6.50 

Mucilage,  Rubber  Bands,  Letter  Files  and 

Pads, 5.36 


$1,405.92 


Janitors’  and  other  Supplies — Hose  and  Reels, 34.50 

Lanterns, ..  3.25 

Dusters,  49.15 

Floor  Brushes, 102.17 

Pails, 3.70 

Dust  Pans, .85 

Brooms, 17.45 

Drinking  Cups, 2.05 

Basins, 1.09 

Copperas,  24.25 

Shovels, 5.30 

Hods, 3.60 

Oil  and  Wicks,  etc., 2.50 

Wheelbarrows, 18.25 

Hoes,  Mops,  Tools,  etc., 6.58 

Sand  Paper, .33 

Lawn  Mower, 10.00 

Baskets, 15. 73 

Mats, 35*26 

Bells, 3.77 

Pointers,- 3.60 

Thermometers, ^ 1.62 

Blackboard  Erasers,. 14.51 

Molding  Sand, 1.50 

Kindergarten  Material, • 28.47 

$389.48 


Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Philosophical  and  Chemical 
Apparatus,  etc.,  for  High  and  Grammar 


Schools, 1,348.31 

School  Books  for  Indigent  Children, 354*67 


$1,702.98 
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Miscellaneous — Enumerating  Children,.*. $517*67 

Annual  School  Meeting, . 537*25 

High  School  Diplomas  and  Graduating  Exer- 
cises,   386.75 

Postage,  36.56 

Messenger  Service, 3.22 

Express, 19.10 

Car  Fares, 17*25 

Carting, 17.20 

Repairing  and  Re-binding  Books, 78.12 

Auditors, 10.00 

Travel, 55*30 

District  Clerk,  Salary, 25.00 

City  Directories, 45.00 

Telephone  and  Repairs, 243.14 

Carriage  Hire, 8.50 

Chemicals,  etc.,  for  Laboratory, 34*57 

Gas  and  Oil  for  Office,  Evening  Schools,  etc.,  263.35 

Cleaning  School  Buildings, 706.01 

Watering  Street, _ 20.00 

Office  Expenses  of  Tax  Collector,  pro  rata , 1 51*97 

Making  Grand  List, 299.00 

Pads,  Paste,  Maps,  Tapers,  etc., 6.69 

$3,481.65 


Manual  Training — Instruction,  340.00 

Lumber,  Nails  and  other  Material, 176.46 

Tools...... 34.26 

Tools  and  Material  for  Modeling, 135*78 

Sewing, 78.31 

Industrial  Exhibition  in  High  School  Hall,  ..  174.30 

$939. TI 

Furniture  and  Repairs, 388.02 

Musical  Instruments  and  Repairs,  57*70 

Blackboards  and  Repairs, 267.17 

Clocks  and  Repairs,  — 56.45 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Repairs, 1,219.02 

$1,988.36 


Repairs  to  Buildings — High  School, _ 340.40 

Webster  School, — 400.86 

Oak  Street  School, 255.49 

Davenport  Av.  School,  69.47 

Whiting  Street  “ 4.16 

Eaton  “ 292.72 

Wooster  “ 430.66 

Fair  Street  “ 111.61 
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Woodward  School, - $104.90 

German-English  “ 8.44 

Hamilton  “ 1548 

Dwight  “ 320.16 

Orchard  Street  “ 37-43 

Shelton  Ave.  “ 512.56 

Dixwell  Ave.  “ ; 714.15 

GofFe  Street  “ _ 8.85 

Skinner  “ 5*4-81 

Edwards  Street  “ 114.72 

Humphrey  Street  “ 47-97 

Washington  “ — 195.28 

West  Street  “ 43.13 

Carlisle  Street  “ 51.36 

Greenwich  Ave.  “ 73-40 

Hallock  Street  “ 22.21 

Welch  “ 69.69 

Cedar  Street  “ 56.88 

Woolsey  “ 384.64 

Grand  Street  “ 77.26 

Lloyd  Street  “ 29.74 

Ferry  Street  “ 26.15 

Center  Street  “ 18.87 

Quinnipiac  Street  “ - 22.81 


Ordinary  Expenses, 

EXTRAORDINARY  EXPENSES. 


Winchester  School — Advertising, $ 31.07 

Mason’s  Contract, - 13,431.00 

Joiner’s  “ 9,785.00 

Surveying, 15.50 

Legal  Services, 2.00 

Architect, 250.00 

Insurance, 74-40 

Steam  Heating  Apparatus, 2,400.00 

Blackboards, 180.00 

Plumber, 200.00 

Water  Connection, 108.91 

Furniture 61.60 

Extra  Work,  Sewer  Connection, 5.00 


Welch  School — Blackboards  $85.38 

Plumbers, 34.00 

Architect, 28.00 

Joiner, 52.19 

Heating, ...  325.00 


$5,376.26 

$218,766.57 


$26,544.48 


524-57 
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Storm  Doors,  Welch  School, $181.58 

Wardrobe,  “ “ 16.94 

Steam  Heating  Apparatus,  Edwards  Street  School, 1,516.75 

Sewer  Assessment,  “ “ “ 175.18 

“ “ Whiting  Street  School, 70.35 

Tax  Refunded, 2,000.00 

Interest  on  Permanent  Loans, 3,216.26 

“ Temporary  “ 1,643.33 

Notes  Paid, 100,000.00 

Extraordinary  Expenses, $135,889.44 

Total, 354,656.01 

Deduct  money  borrowed  and  repaid, 100,000.00 

Actual  Expenses, 254,656.01 

Ordinary  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1886, 218.766.57 

“ “ “ “ Sept.  1,  1885, 213,330.33 

Increase, 5,436.24 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1886, 35,889.44 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1885, 10,979.98 

Increase, $24,909.46 


New  Haven,  Sept.  8,  1886. 

The  undersigned  have  examined  the  bills,  accounts, 
and  vouchers  of  Horace  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for 
the  year  ending  September  1,  1886,  and  find  the  same 
correct. 


Richard  F.  Lyon,  ] ' 7. 

Frank  G.  Anthony,  ltors' 
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The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  School  District,  for  the 
year  commencing  September  i,  1886,  are  estimated  by 
the  Committee  as  follows,  viz  : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, - $179,000.00 

“ Officers,  5,35o.oo 

“ Janitors, - 12,800.00 

Books,  Apparatus,  Stationery  and  Printing, 4,500.00 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Rubbers,  Dusters,  Mats,  etc., 600.00 

Rent  of  School  Houses, 2,000.00 

Annual  School  District  Election, 550.00 

School  Census  and  making  Grand  List, 1,000.00 

Cleaning  School  Houses, 800.00 

Fuel, 8,000.00 

Repairs, 7,000.00 

Contingencies, 1,000.00 

Interest  on  Temporary  Loans, 2,000.00 

Permanent  Loans, 3,200.00 

Tax  Collector,  Salary  and  office  expenses,/^  rata , 1,300.00 

Instruction  in  Manual  Arts, 1,000.00 


$230,100.00 

The  following  real  estate  owned  by  the  District  is 
estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost. 

Webster  School  Lot  and  Building, $23,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building 46,300.00 

High  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 125,000.00 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building,  27,000.00 

Dixwell  Avenue  School  Lot  and  Buildings, 8,500.00 

Cedar  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,000.00 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, 25,0^0.00 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 12,400.00 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,000.00 

Washington  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, - 49,000.00 

Edwards  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 28,600.00 

Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 15,200.00 

Carlisle  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 7,000.00 

Grand  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 22,000.00 

Shelton  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture,  26,000.00 

Woolsey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 45,000.00 

West  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 18,200.00 

Greenwich  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 10,350.00 

Davenport  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 15,200.00 

Humphrey  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 14,350.00 

Hallock  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 14,800.00 
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Lloyd  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, $11,300.00 

Ferry  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 22,500.00 

Woodward  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture,  8,000.00 

Quinnipiac  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 3,700.00 

Center  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 2,000.0a 

Orchard  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 16,800.00 

Welch  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 63,000.00 

Winchester  School  Lot  and  Building, 29,000.00 


$744,200.00 

The  indebtedness  of  the  District  is  now  $80,000. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  M.  WELCH,  Chairman . 


New  Haven,  Sept.  9,  1886. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 
District : 


Gentlemen — I have  the  honor  to  present  my  fifth 
annual  report  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  schools  of 
the  district  during  the  past  year.  I shall  briefly  call  your 
attention  to  the  various  departments  of  school  work,  and 
in  a general  way  show  what  has  been  attempted.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  several  branches  of  study 
as  fully  as  has  been  done  in  former  reports. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  given  may  safely  be 
rated  as  satisfactory,  and  the  progress  made  in  sound 
scholarship  is  certainly  not  behind  that  of  former  years. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  that  all  the  teaching  is  such  as 
could  be  desired  in  point  of  intelligence  or  force,  neither 
can  it  be  truly  said  that  all  the  employees  of  the  Board 
are  as  eager  to  attain  high  standards  as  might  be  expected. 
A few  find  less  pleasure  in  teaching  and  become  more 
weary  than  others  who  are  earnest  in  seeking  for  new  light 
and  are  not  afraid  to  explore  new  fields.  But  the  frequent 
opportunities  afforded  our  teachers  to  hear  sound  educa- 
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tional  truth  and  to  observe  the  methods  of  successful 
teachers  have,  I am  sure,  been  warmly  appreciated  by  the 
most  of  them,  and  no  fault  can  justly  be  found  with  the 
results  seen  on  every  hand. 

To  the  usual  list  of  epidemics  which  find  feeding  ground 
in  the  primary  schools  there  should  be  added,  for  the  past 
year,  vaccination.  It  did  more  than  all  other  ailments  to 
lessen  the  attendance  by  keeping  out  of  school  many  who 
were  unable  to  come,  and  by  furnishing  a good  excuse  for 
some  who  did  not  care  to  come.  A slight  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  attendance  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
vaccination  episode.  It  has  been  remarked  that  vaccina- 
tion, which  is  to  teachers  so  unwelcome  a visitant,  and 
which  furnishes  so  fruitful  a subject  for  legislation  to 
Boards  of  Education,  has  in  past  times  recurred  like  certain 
meteoric  bodies  with  considerable  regularity.  It  would 
seem  that  this  periodicity  of  vaccination  would  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  new  rule  requiring  all  pupils  to  be  vac- 
cinated before  entering  the  schools. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  1 88 5-86. 

The  population  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  which 
comprises  the  entire  city,  according  to  the  U.  S.  census  of 


1880,  was 61,388 

Westville,  a part  of  the  town , but  not  of  the  city, 1,494 

Total  population  of  the  city  and  town, 62,882 


PROPERTY  VALUATION  FOR  1 885  (APPROXIMATE). 
Assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  town 


and  city, -. $49,473,946 

Deduct  the  assessed  value  of  Westville,. 841,361 

Total  assessed  valuation  of  the  city, $48,632,585 


The  rate  of  District  taxation  for  all  school  purposes  was  .003 
or  3 mills  on  a dollar. 

The  Town  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes  was  1 mill  on 


the  dollar, .001 

Amount  of  city  and  town  tax,  17  mills, .017 

Total  taxation  for  all  purposes,  20  mills  on  a dollar, .020 
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RATIO  OF  CHILDREN  TO  POPULATION. 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4 and  16  years, 

enumerated  in  January,  1885,  was 16,933 

Increase  since  1884, - 1 5 1 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  between  4 and  16  years  to 

the  whole  population  of  the  city,  was  in  1880  as i:  4.416 

Supposing  the  ratio  to  be  the  same  now,  the  present  population 
of  the  city  may  be  estimated  thus  : The  number  of  children 
enumerated  in  the  School  District,  multiplied  by  the  ratio, 
will  give  the  population  of  the  city  District  for  the  year 
1885,  i.  e.  16933  x 4.416  = 74,776.  Add  for  Westville  and 
South  End,  1890,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  whole 
town  is 76,666 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  owned  by  the  District,  30 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  rented  by  the  District,  5 

Number  of  Orphan  Asylums  where  schools  are  held, 2 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  by  the  District, 37 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied,. 233 

Increase, 3 

Number  of  seats, 11,532 

Increase, 188 


TEACHERS. 


Number  of  male  teachers  now  employed  in  the  day  schools, 

including  teachers  in  music  and  drawing,  one  each, 18 

Number  of  female  teachers, 252 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day  schools,  including 

drawing  and  music  teachers, 270 

Increase, 1 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  the  evening  schools  for 

young  men, 10 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  evening  schools  for  young 

women, 2 

Total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day  and  evening 

schools,. 283 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 


Whole  number  registered  during  the  year, 13,571 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year, 10,475 

Increase, 226 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance, 9,729 

Increase 106 
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ATTENDANCE. 


Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  day  schools, 

Decrease, 

Ratio  of  the  average  number  registered  (belonging)  to  the 

1 

num- 

92.9 

her  enumerated  (between  4 and  16  years), 

Increase, 

•63 

Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year, 

Increase, 

298,175 

47,037 

Whole  number  of  tardiness  during  the  year, 

Decrease, 

232 

11,190 

Number  of  truants, 

440 

Increase, 

. 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy, 

Increase, - 

5 

795 

Number  of  scholars  transferred  to  ungraded  schools, 

Increase, 

16 

108 

Number  of  half  days  all  present, 

Decrease, 

397 

n,354 

Average  age  of  pupils, 

4 mo. 

Increase, i month. 


Enumeration  of  Persons  between  the  Ages  of  4 and  16  Years,  in  the  Month 

of  January,  1886. 


SUB-DI  STRICT  S . 

4 

yrs. 

5 

yrs. 

6 

yrs. 

7 

yrs. 

8 

yrs. 

9 

yrs. 

10 

yrs. 

11 

yrs. 

Webster, 

199 

203 

215 

238 

215 

212 

241 

222 

Eaton, 

85 

92 

76 

94 

86 

89 

91 

80 

Wooster,  ) 

(inc.  Annex) ) 

162 

'■  184 

| 

193 

212 

187 

172 

191 

158 

Dwight, 

76 

87 

107 

100 

122 

109 

104 

117 

Winchester, . . . 

144 

129 

128 

126 

136 

113 

137 

117 

Skinner, 

163 

183 

178 

203 

203 

218 

203 

180 

Washington,  .. 

281 

266 

292 

. 308 

274 

312 

261 

307 

Woolsey,  ) 

(inc.  Annex)  $ 

228 

222 

224 

229 

251 

242 

254 
1 

208 
I 

Total  for  1886, 

1,338 

1,366 

1,413 

1,510 

1,474 

1,467 

1,482 

1,389 

Total  for  1885. 

1,280 

1,358 

1,510 

1,484 

1,466 

1,475 

1,498 

1,372 

Total  for  1884, 

1,265 

1,484 

1,418 

1,449 

1,452 

1,457 

1,499 

1,405 

Total  for  1883, 

1,305 

1,436 

1.471 

1,461 

1,486 

1,413 

1,497 

1,277 

Total  for  1882, 

1,209 

1,333 

1,396 

1,436 

1,395 

1,416 

1,282 

1,249 

Total  for  1881. 

1,085 

1,333 

1,359 

1,371 

1,367 

1,279 

1,269 

1,128 

Total  for  1880, 

1,167 

1,286 

1,323 

1,361 

1,221 

1,227 

1,172 

1,081 

Total  for  1879, 

1,177 

1,191 

1,335 

1,212 

1,223 

1,136 

1,121 

1,148 

Total  for  1878, 

1,153 

1,360 

1,217 

1,228 

1,192 

1,128 

1,142 

1,077 

12 

yrs. 

13 

yrs. 

14 

yrs. 

15 

yrs. 

Total 

1886 

Total 

1885 

Decreast 

210 

218 

209 

223 

2,605 

2,612 

7 

106 

93 

83 

109 

1,084 

1,118 

34 

187 

182 

160 

160 

2,148 

2,225 

77 

114 

111 

106 

110 

1,263 

1,219 

131 

117 

115 

111 

1,504 

1,519 

15 

172 

158 

166 

165 

2,192 

2,121 

279 

287 

265 

255 

3,387 

3,272 

261 

23C 

191 

210 

2,750 

2,696 

"I 

1,460 

1,396 

1,295 

1,343 

16,933 

16,782 

I 

1 

1,443 

1,300 

1,310 

1,286 

16,782 

1,322 

1,257 

1,259 

1,233 

16,500 

1,325 

1,218 

1.166 

1,225 

16,280 

1,220 

1,077 

1,135 

1,226 

15,374 

1,144 

1,056 

1,126 

1,031 

14,548 

1,084 

1,066 

974 

935 

13,897 

1,125 

948 

939 

915 

13,470 

1,018 

867 

884 

950 

13,219 

282 

220 

906 


427 

251 

255 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

In  order  that  a community  may  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
its  school  system  it  is  of  first  consequence  that  the  laws 
requiring  the  attendance  of  children  be  rigidly  enforced. 
Many  parents  seem  to  be  utterly  indifferent  on  this  subject, 
and,  for  trivial  reasons,  permit  their  children  to  shirk 
school  duties. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  ratio  of  children  in  New 
Haven  who  attend  school  regularly  is  larger  than  in  most 
cities,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  a 
series  of  years,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  truant  offi- 
cer, were  efficient  in  keeping  the  evils  of  non-attendance  at 
a minimum.  But  in  certain  portions  of  the  city  the  con- 
ditions have  changed  materially,  and  new  laws  have  been 
passed  which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  enforce.  These  laws  draw  the  lines  more  sharply 
and,  if  enforced,  will  be  influential  in  reducing  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy,  and  in  saving  to  useful  lives  some 
who  might  otherwise  be  a dangerous  element  in  the 
community. 

During  the  January  session,  1882,  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly an  act  was  passed  which  provides  that  “Every  parent 
or  other  person  having  control  of  a child  over  eight,  and 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  cause  such  child  to  at- 
tend a public  day  school,  or  to  elsewhere  receive  regular 
and  thorough  instruction  during  at  least  twelve  weeks  or 
sixty  full  school  days  in  any  consecutive  twelve  months, 
six  weeks  at  least  of  which  attendance  or  instruction  must 
be  consecutive.”  This  act  further  provides  that  no  child 
shall  be  employed  to  labor  unless  he  has  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  this  law  and  can  furnish  a certificate  to  that 
effect.  Every  violation  is  made  punishable  by  heavy 
fines,  and  any  person  making  a false  statement  concern- 
ing the  age  of  such  child  may  be  both  fined  and  im- 
prisoned. 

Acts  passed  during  the  sessions  of  1885-86  are  so  im- 
portant and  explicit  as  to  warrant  their  being  given  in  full. 
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Section  i.  Every  parent  or  other  person  having  control  of  any  child 
over  eight  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  whose  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition is  not  such  as  to  render  its  instruction  inexpedient  or  impracticable, 
shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  a public  day  school  regularly  and  constantly 
while  the  public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  are  in 
session,  or  to  receive  elsewhere  thorough  instruction  in  the  studies  taught  in 
the  public  schools  during  the  hours  and  terms  when  the  public  schools  are 
in  session. 

Sec.  2.  Children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  attended  school 
twelve  weeks  of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  chapter  eighty  (page  162)  of  the  public  acts  of  1882,  and  children  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  pre- 
ceding section  while  properly  employed  to  labor  at  home  or  elsewhere,  but 
this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  any  child  who  is  enrolled  as 
a member  of  a school  from  any  rule  concerning  irregularity  of  attendance 
which  has  been  enacted  or  may  be  enacted  by  the  board  of  school  visitors 
or  the  board  of  education  having  control  of  the  school. 

Sec.  3.  Each  week’s  failure  on  the  part  of  any  person  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  sections  shall  be  a distinct  offence,  punishable 
with  a fine  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  but  such  fines  shall  not  be  imposed 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  sixty  dollars  in  any  one  year.  Said  penalty  shall 
not  be  incurred  when  it  appears  that  the  child  is  destitute  of  clothing  suit- 
able for  attending  school,  and  the  parent  or  person  having  control  of  such 
child  is  unable  to  provide  such  clothing.  Prosecutions  under  this  act  shall 
be  conducted  and  judgment  may  be  suspended,  as  provided  in  section  two 
of  chapter  eighty  (page  162)  of  the  public  acts  of  1882. 

Approved  April  16,  1885. 

CHAPTER  CXXIV. 

An  Act  concerning  the  Employment  of  Children  in  Factories. 

Section  i.  No  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in 
any  mechanical,  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishment. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  acting  for  himself,  or  as  agent  in  any  way  whatever, 
of  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establishment,  who  shall 
employ,  or  authorize,  or  permit  to  be  employed  in  such  establishment  any 
child,  in  violation  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
sixty  dollars,  and  every  week  of  such  illegal  employment  shall  be  a distinct 
offense,  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  punished  under  this  act  for  the 
employment  of  any  child  when  at  the  time  of  such  employment  the  employer 
shall  demand  and  thereafter  during  such  employment  keep  on  file  the  cer- 
tificate of  any  town  clerk,  or  of  the  teacher  of  the  school  where  such  child 
last  attended,  stating  that  such  child  is  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  or  a 
like  certificate  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child  in  such  cases  only 
where  there  is  no  record  of  the  child’s  age  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk, 
and  such  child  has  not  attended  school  in  this  State.  Any  parent  or  guar- 
dian who  shall  sign  any  certificate  that  his  child  or  ward  is  more  than  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  in  fact  such  child  or  ward  is  under  thirteen  years  of  age 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  sixty  dollars. 
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Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  of  education  and  the  school 
visitors,  boards  of  education  and  town  committees  of  towns  to  enforce  this 
act ; and  for  that  purpose  the  state  board  of  education  may  appoint  agents, 
under  its  supervision  and  control,  for  terms  of  not  more  than  one  year,  who 
shall  be  paid  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  per  day  for  time  actually  employed 
and  necessary  expenses,  and  whose  accounts  shall  be  approved  by  said 
board  and  audited  by  the  comptroller. 

Sec.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  1886. 

The  number  of  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age 
employed  in  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishments 
is  not  large,  but  there  are  enough  such  to  warrant  the  in- 
tervention of  the  proper  authority. 

In  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  school  attend- 
ance, the  Board  is  respectfully  asked  to  consider  the 
immediate  and  pressing  need  of  more  assistance  from  the 
police.  The  statutes  quoted  above  can  never  be  enforced 
by  the  aid  of  a single  truant  officer.  During  the  past  year 
there  has  been  lack  of  thoroughness  in  compelling  attend- 
ance, especially  in  the  Woolsey  and  Winchester  districts, 
solely  on  account  of  insufficient  service.  The  presence  of 
the  truant  officer  is  often  needed  on  a given  half  day  at 
several  points  widely  remote  from  each  other.  If  princi- 
pals or  teachers  are  required  to  search  for  truants  other 
important  duties  are  apt  to  be  neglected.  It  is  no  fault  of 
the  Chief  of  Police  that  service  is  not  rendered  incidental- 
ly by  members  of  the  force.  I doubt  if  it  is  entirely  com- 
patible with  the  functions  of  the  patrolman  to  render  any 
very  valuable  assistance  in  keeping  vagrant  boys  and  girls 
in  school.  In  no  way  can  the  present  exigency  be  so  well 
met  as  by  the  assignment  of  another  policeman  to  the 
special  duties  of  truant  officer,  and  it  is  hereby  recom- 
mended that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  secure  that  end. 
I am  convinced  that  under  present  circumstances  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  the  new  laws  will  fully  absorb  the  time 
and  strength  of  two  officers. 

Giles  Potter,  Esq.,  Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, has  rendered  as  much  service  as  was  possible  in 
reaching  certain  cases  of  non-attendance. 
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The  Truant  Officer  reports  that  184  boys  and  girls  were 
transferred  to  ungraded  schools  from  other  schools  for 
truancy  and  bad  conduct. 

Number  found  at  home  and  on  the  street  and  not  attend- 
ing any  school)  109. 

Number  of  truants  found  on  the  streets  and  at  their 
homes  and  immediately  returned  to  school,  320. 

Number  of  visits  to  families  with  reference  to  non- 
attendance  of  children  at  school,  3,462. 

RESIGNATIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

During  the  year  fifteen  of  those  employed  as  teachers 
have  withdrawn  from  service.  Of  these  Miss  L.  A.  F. 
Pinney  of  No.  8 Hallock  School  had  been  a valuable 
teacher  in  the  district  for  nearly  twenty -five  years.  Mr. 
Herman  Trisch  had  for  fourteen  years  labored  faithfully 
and  successfully  in  the  German-English  School.  The 
others,  among  whom  were  some  who  could  poorly  be 
spared  were,  Miss  Alice  M.  Merriam,  No.  3,  Orchard  st.; 
Miss  M.  Myrta  Davis,  No.  5,  Edwards  st.,  who  resigned  to 
accept  a position  in  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory  ; Miss 
Nellie  S.  Beardsley,  No.  5,  Cedar  st. ; Mrs.  Marion  L. 
Livingston,  No.  1,  Carlisle  st. ; Miss  Nellie  M.  Bunnell, 
Assistant  No.  12,  Eaton;  Miss  Renate  A.  Preuss,  No.  1, 
Woodward;  Miss  Minnie  L.  Kirsten,  No.  5,  Skinner;  Miss 
Julia  M.  Morrisey,  No.  5,  Hallock  st. ; Miss  Mary  E.  Dag- 
gett, No.  2,  Cedar  st. ; Miss  Hattie  A.  Smith,  No.  1,  North' 
Quinnipiac  st.;  Miss  Frances  E.  Jackson,  No.  7,  Webster, 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Woodward  of  No.  10  Welch.  The 
district  has  met  with  a decided  loss  in  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  George  R.  Burton,  who  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion as  principal  of  the  Washington  District  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  term.  The  reluctance  expressed  by 
the  Board  in  accepting  his  resignation  is  sufficient 
evidence'  of  the  high  estimate  that  has  been  placed  upon 
his  work  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  service.  As  prin- 
cipal of  the  largest  sub-district  he  has  managed  its  affairs 
with  sound  discretion  and  unquestioned  efficiency.  It  is 
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not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Burton  carries  with  him  into 
his  new  field  of  labor  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  his  fellow  teachers. 

To  fill  this  vacancy  the  Board  has  elected  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Loomis,  for  many  years  the  successful  principal  of  the 
Whiting  st.  School.  His  varied  experience  as  a teacher 
affords  ground  for  confidence  that  the  interests  of  the  dis- 
trict will  be  well  administered. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Ariel  Parish,, 
which  occurred  at  Denver,  Col.,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  29th, 
1885.  The  funeral  services  which  were  held  at  the  Center 
Church  on  the  Saturday  following  were  largely  attended 
by  present  and  past  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  princi- 
pals and  teachers  in  the  schools.  Appropriate  hymns 
were  sung  by  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  in  charge  of 
Prof.  Jepson. 

The  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Parish  are  pleasant  memories 
to  all  who  knew  him,  but  more  especially  to  those  who 
labored  with  him.  His  quiet  but  pervasive  influence  will 
long  be  the  peculiar  heritage  of  the  New  Haven  Schools. 
On  receiving  the  news  of  Mr.  Parish’s  death  the  princi- 
pals met  and  drafted  resolutions  of  sympathy  which  were 
forwarded  to  his  family.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Education  the  following  resolutions  were 
presented  by  a committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Zunder, 
Harrison  and  Peck,  and  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Board : 

Mr.  Ariel  Parish,  for  sixteen  years  the  superintendent  of  Schools  in  the 
New  Haven  City  School  District,  having  ended  a long,  useful  and  honorable 
life,  and  rested  from  his  labors  on  earth,  the  New  Haven  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, expressing  the  opinions  of  the  citizens  in  whose  behalf  they  act,  by 
this  minute  testify  to  the  fidelity,  tact  and  sound  judgment  which  character- 
ized his  official  service,  and  to  the  honesty  of  purpose  and  act,  and  the 
purity  of  character  which  marked  his  private  life.  Devoted  to  teaching  as 
a profession  throughout  his  active  life,  and  interested  in  its  progress  and 
methods  since  his  retirement  from  its  active  duties,  his  career  as  an  instruc- 
tor and  superintendent  has  become  the  fitting  monument  to  his  memory. 
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Resolved , That,  in  token  of  the  respect  for  Mr.  Parish  felt  by  the  several 
Boards  of  Education  with  whom  he  served  the  District,  we  will  attend  his 
funeral  as  a body : and  we  invite  members  of  all  former  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion during  the  term  of  Mr.  Parish’s  service  to  unite  with  us  in  this  tribute  of 
public  respect  and  regard. 

Resolved , That  a copy  of  the  above  minute  and  resolution  be  sent  b)r  the 
Secretary  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  ; that  they  be  entered  upon  the 
records  of  the  Board,  and  that  they  be  published  as  a part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  for  the  current  year. 


BUILDINGS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

The  growth  of  population  in  New  Haven  during  the 
past  two  years  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  call  for  large 
outlay  in  buildings.  The  most  important  enterprise  of  this 
kind  has  been  the  erection  of  the  new  Winchester  School 
and  the  undertaking  of  such  repairs  in  the  Dixwell  build- 
ing as  shall  make  it  clean  and  healthful.  It  is  understood 
that  primary  pupils  will  be  accommodated  in  the  three 
buildings,  viz  : Dixwell,  Winchester  and  Shelton  ave.,  that 
pupils  of  intermediate  grades  will  be  provided  for  at  the 
Dixwell  and  Shelton  ave.  Schools,  while  the  four  grammar 
grades  will  be  received  only  at  Winchester.  This  arrange- 
ment provides  for  a grammar  school  in  the  center  of  the 
district,  with  primary  and  intermediate  schools  well  dis- 
tributed. 

The  Winchester  District  will  now  furnish  accommoda- 
tions not  inferior  to  those  in  other  portions  of  the  city. 
Using  the  one  room  building  in  the  Dixwell  yard  for  those 
necessarily  irregular,  and  employing  due  vigilance  in  secur- 
ing a full  attendance  of  children  of  school  age,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  twenty -seven  school  rooms  in  the  district 
will  be  filled  during  the  coming  year.  Under  the  present 
efficient  management  it  may  be  expected  that  these  schools 
will  soon  rank  second  to  none. 

There  is  now  no  prospect  of  serious  crowding  in  any 
but  the  High  School  building.  The  state  of  affairs  there 
is  so  pressing  as  to  call  for  speedy  action.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  seating  room  was  found  for  the  560  scholars 
enrolled  last  term,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impairment  of 
efficiency  caused  by  over-crowded  classes.  A few  trivial 
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concessions  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  the  Hopkins* 
Grammar  School  and  the  Board  of  Education  would  per- 
mit a union  that  would  be  a means  at  once  of  great 
economy  and  beneficence.  The  pride  which  many  take  in 
the  High  School  might  then  be  shared  by  all,  as  all  would 
be  patrons  of  one  institution.  A consolidation  might  be 
made  that  would  overcome  the  chief  criticism  now  made 
upon  classical  education  at  public  expense,  as  the  cost 
under  such  an  arrangement  would  be  but  nominal. 

SCHOOL  ROOM  WORK. 

Any  valid  opinion  concerning  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  instruction  can  be  formed  only  by  visiting  the  class- 
rooms and  observing  to  what  purpose  efforts  are  being 
made.  Those  accustomed  to  make  such  visits  can  quickly 
inventory  all  that  is  being  done.  The  force  of  character 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  are  reflected  in  the  faces 
and  conduct  of  the  pupils.  It  can  be  seen  at  once  whether 
the  spirit  pervading  the  room  is  one  of  cheerful,  earnest 
activity  or,  whether  there  is  a sense  of  compulsion  and  re- 
luctance. The  element  of  time  in  the  school  room  is  of 
little  account  unless  it  is  spent  in  attention  and  application. 
One  hour  with  a true,  live  teacher  is  worth  more  than  a 
week  of  droning  and  listlessness  under  a person  whose 
heart  and  mind  are  not  fitted  for  the  work.  Whatever 
else  the  school  does  it  should  inculcate  only  good  habits 
of  mental  action,  and  arouse  only  the  best  motives  and 
aspirations.  No  school  should  be  an  end  to  itself.  It  is 
a cheap  conceit  that  points  to  the  excellent  order,  or  the 
fine  recitation  of  any  class  as  though  that  were  a great  and 
satisfying  result.  What  is  high  rank  in  class  good  for  if  it 
is  attained  by  any  other  than  honest  and  independent  exer- 
tion ? What  strength  of  character  has  the  boy  gained  in 
school  if  he  is  reduced  to  subjection  by  sheer  force,  and  is 
thus  made  to  form  a part  of  the  dress  parade  of  the  school 
room  ? These  things  are  said  more  for  encouragement 
than  by  way  of  criticism.  Visitors  from  abroad  to  several 
of  our  schools  have  remarked  the  healthy  tone  of  the 
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•class-work.  They  have  particularly  noticed  the  evidence 
of  plan  and  the  unostentatious  manner  in  which  the  teach- 
ers have  led  their  pupils  from  one  task  to  another.  The 
example  and  influence  of  such  teachers  are  invaluable  not 
only  in  the  sphere  in  which  they  work,  but  in  stimulating 
others  to  aim  at  higher  standards.  Every  teacher  is  ex- 
pected to  spend  a brief  time  out  of  school  hours  each  day 
in  preparing  her  plan  for  the  succeeding  day.  There  can 
be  no  valid  excuse  for  those  who  fail  to  do  this.  One-half 
hour  of  thoughtful  preparation  enables  the  teacher  to 
work  in  an  orderly  and  intelligent  manner  and  with  far 
less  fatigue  and  worry. 

The  distinction  between  teaching  and  hearing  recitations  is 
perhaps  becoming  better  understood.  Doubtless  both 
have  their  place.  All  teaching  and  no  reciting  would 
not  reach  the  best  results.  But  all  reciting  and  no  teach- 
ing is  worse.  To  recite  requires  study,  and  children 
usually  study  to  poor  advantage  unless  their  interest  is 
aroused  by  explanation,  and  some  outline  of  what  they  are 
to  learn  is  given  by  the  teacher.  The  best  plan  of  teach- 
ing possible  is,  of  course,  a union  of  the  Socratic  method 
with  such  instruction  and  illustration  as  the  subject  may 
demand. 

There  is  manifest  in  our  schools  a steady  progress  in 
Reading.  Supplementary  matter  is  used  more  regularly, 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  thought  and  hence  the  read- 
ing is  more  natural,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  can  be  heard 
with  positive  pleasure. 

In  numbers,  also,  there  is  a good  blending  of  concrete 
with  abstract  work.  Exercises  in  fractions  are  becoming  a 
part  of  primary  work,  and  sharp,  vigorous  drill  in  mental 
operations  of  all  kinds  are  given  in  every  grade.  When 
teachers  make  the  processes  in  Arithmetic  clear  by  simple 
every-day  examples  and  then  secure  rapid  execution  by 
plenty  of  mental  and  written  practice,  the  result  is  sure. 

In  Geography  and  History  there  is  possibly  a larger 
margin  for  improvement.  A vast  amount  of  good  work 
has,  however,  been  accomplished. 

There  is  no  one  exercise  that  combines  more  desirable 
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elements  of  culture  than  the  memorizing  and  recitation  of 
choice  selections  from  standard  authors.  An  acquaintance 
with  authors,  the  acquisition  of  valuable  facts,  the  moral 
and  intellectual  stimulus  of  noble  ideas,  the  elocutionary 
training  that  attend  such  exercises — all  these  are  only  a 
few  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  it  may  soon  be  possible  to  report  that  every 
teacher  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  is  giving  attention  to 
this  important  matter. 


OVER-PRESSURE. 

I feel  safe  in  affirming  that  there  is  little  suffering  in  the 
schools  by  way  of  over-pressure.  The  only  sure  preventive 
of  over-pressure  is  the  employment  of  only  those  teachers 
who  have  received  thorough  professional  training.  This  is 
the  view  taken  in  England  by  those  competent  to  judge,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  extracts  from  a recent  re- 
port by  Mr.  Frederick  George  Langdon,  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools  : 

“ One  class  of  children  liable  to  be  over-pressed  are  the 
bright,  ambitious  children  of  high  nervous  sensibility. 
Such  children  would  easily  pass  their  examinations  with- 
out undue  exertion,  but  are  too  eager  in  study,  and, 
neglecting  exercise,  they  break  down.  No  such  cases 
need  occur  if  parents  and  teachers  would  study  the  natures 
of  children,  and  watch  such  cases  narrowly  so  as  to  regu- 
late their  work  and  stop  it  altogether  if  signs  of  overstrain 
show  themselves.”  “ Much  of  over-pressure  arises  from 
ignorance  or  thoughtlessness.  Want  of  skill  in  teaching, 
defective  methods,  weak  powers  of  discipline,  ignorance 
of  psychology,  physiology  and  school  hygiene  lead  to 
over-pressure  that  the  teacher  knows  only  of  by  the  results. 
All  the  cases  where  death  or  chorea  have  been  brought 
about  by  school-work  are  due  to  this  cause.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  imagine  that  any  teacher  could  apply  over-pressure 
to  this  extent  except  through  ignorance.” 
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“ Over-pressure  may  be  applied  : 

1.  By  lengthening-  the  hours  of  study,  either  by  keeping 
in,  or  by  setting  undue  home  work. 

2.  By  changing  the  methods  of  instruction  and  resorting 
to  mere  cram. 

3.  By  giving  punishment  for  failure  to  do  work  without 
being  sure  that  the  failure  has  arisen  from  willful  neglect. 

4.  By  neglecting  to  make  allowance  for  mental  or  physi- 
cal weakness  of  the  scholar. 

5.  By  neglecting  to  insure  that  previous  fundamental 
work  has  been  thoroughly  understood  before  proceeding 
to  higher  work. 

6.  By  harshness  in  enforcing  discipline. 

7.  By  taking  things  too  easily  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  over-working  during  the  last  few  weeks.” 

From  a number  of  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Langdon 
as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  over-pressure  I will 
quote  but  a few. 

“ 1.  To  let  our  teachers  feel  that  their  work  will  be  judged 
on  its  merits.  That  the  same  results  will  not  be  expected 
in  difficult  schools  as  in  schools  better  situated. 

2.  To  insist  upon  all  children  being  excused  from  exam- 
inations who  ought  not,  in  their  interest,  to  be  examined. 

3.  To  rigorously  stop  all  keeping  in  for  extra  study. 

4.  To  improve  the  regularity  and  punctuality  of  attend- 
ance as  far  as  possible. 

5.  To  take  such  steps  as  are  possible  to  secure  efficient 
training  of  teachers.” 

What  I have  quoted  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the 
same  educational  problems  that  perplex  us  are  pressing 
for  solution  in  the  mother  country.  The  suggestions  made 
seem  to  me  worthy  of  earnest  consideration.  So  difficult 
is  it  for  some  to  eschew  the  evils  of  ranking  and  examina- 
tion that  such  words  of  caution  are  not  out  of  place  at  this 
time. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  High  School  Alumni  held  on  the 
evening  of  April  14th,  a report  was  read  by  Mr.  Harry 
W.  Asher  which  was  of  great  interest  and  value  as  show- 
ing the  condition  and  needs  of  the  High  School.  After 
explaining  at  some  length  the  modifications  made  in  the 
marking  system  the  report  adds  : 

More  books  have  been  taken  from  the  library  this  year  than  ever  before, 
showing  that  other  fields  than  those  confined  to  the  text-books  have  been 
explored.  I am  informed  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  is  better  since  the 
change,  for  the  school  records  show  fewer  absences  and  complaints  from 
parents  for  overstudy  so  often  received  are  now  fortunately  never  heard  of. 
Freed  from  the  necessity  of  making  a numerical  estimate  of  a scholar’s 
effort,  the  teacher  is  allowed  to  give  her  undivided  attention  to  her  work. 
She  herself  broadens,  for  she  must  keep  pace  with  that  pupil  who  now  has 
the  time  to  search  far  and  wide  for  the  why  and  wherefore.  Do  not  under- 
stand me  as  saying  that  it  has  been  a perfect  success  in  the  High  School  so 
far.  It  certainly  has  not  been  a failure.  There  are  some  of  the  teachers 
who  would  like  to  return  to  the  old  method.  There  are  others  who  would 
not.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  recitations  drag  and  become  dull  and 
tiresome,  because  there  are  those  that  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  a. 
daily  mark  and  fail  to  prepare  their  lessons  as  thoroughly.  This  is  bound 
to  happen,  but  no  sign  that  the  system  is  bad.  It  is  an  experiment  that  has 
fallen  to  our  lot  to  try.  Yale  College  has  not  dared  to  do  it.  The  system 
should  be  given  a fair  trial.  If  it  proves  unwise  to  have  made  the  change, 
no  harm  has  been  done  ; if  it  proves  a success,  it  will  be  a triumph  in  the 
science  of  teaching.  I firmly  believe  that  what  has  been  done  has  been  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  we  will  never  regret  the  action  that  has 
been  taken.  Two  most  distinguished  friends  of  education  have  passed 
•away  since  our  last  reunion.  Ariel  Parish,  our  former  superintendent  of 
schools,  whose  life-like  picture  adorns  these  walls,  died  in  Denver,  Col., 
last  winter,  and  Professor  Thomas  A.  Thacher,  of  Yale  College,  one  of  the 
first  teachers  in  the  old  High  School,  a gentleman  to  whom  New  Haven 
owes  a lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  warm  and  sincere  interest  which  he 
has  ever  taken  in  our  public  school  system. 

Great  foresight  could  not  have  been  exhibited  in  selecting  the  site  upon 
which  this  school  stands,  and  in  many  respects  it  has  been  a source  of  com- 
plaint ever  since  its  erection.  It  is  sadly  in  need  of  more  room,  and  above 
all,  a play-ground.  Even  Yale  enjoys  its  campus,  where  purer  air  than  that 
of  the  class-room  can  be  inhaled.  It  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  a railroad 
over  which  at  times  passing  trains  make  disagreeable  noises,  and  little  space 
is  left  on  the  other  side  for  additions  that  might  be  built.  The  rapid  increase 
in  population  necessitates  the  use  of  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  which  were 
never  intended  for  class-rooms.  They  are  dark,  the  ceilings  are  low,  and 
they  are  anything  but  comfortable.  The  chemical  laboratory  has  been  at 
times  transformed  into  a class-room,  a place  wholly  unfit  for  such  a purpose. 
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Indeed  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a larger  school  must  be  built,  or 
there  might  be  two,  one  a boys’  and  the  other  a girls’  high  school,  as  in 
Boston  and  many  other  larger  cities.  Plans  are  in  existence  for  the  erection 
of  an  additional  building  on  the  Orange  street  side,  where  the  different 
classes  can  have  separate  rooms  for  drawing  and  perhaps  manual  exercises, 
and  it  has  also  been  proposed  to  add  on  to  the  Wall  street  side,  thus  enlarging 
the  laboratory,  to  which  I will  refer  more  fully  later  on.  The  best  plan  is  to 
leave  matters  as  they  are  and  erect  another  building  in  another  portion  of 
the  city,  thereby  making  it  more  convenient  for  those  pupils  who  might  live 
some  distance  from  either  building.  With  the  Annex,  Fair  Haven  and 
East  Haven  on  the  one  side,  Westville  and  West  Haven  on  the  other, 
together  with  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in  our  midst,  the  demand  for 
entrance  to  the  High  School  will  be  so  great  that  something  of  this  nature 
must  be  done.  This  will  perhaps  make  room  for  a school  for  manual 
training,  a subject  which  is  now  being  much  discussed  among  prominent 
educators. 

* * * * * * * * 

The  same  Report  calls  attention  to  the  pressing  need 
of  more  extended  facilities  for  teaching  physics  and 
chemistry.  The  Secretary  was  evidently  not  aware  that 
the  Board  of  Education  had  given  the  matter  serious 
attention,  and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  have  plans  drawn 
for  a laboratory  in  the  basement  of  the  school.  It  was 
found  after  considerable  investigation  that  no  adequate 
provision  could  be  made  until  the  High  School  building 
is  enlarged  or  another  building  is  provided. 

On  the  same  occasion  an  entertaining  address  was  de- 
livered by  Prof.  Henry  T.  Terry  of  Yale  College,  on 
“Japan.” 

The  class-day  exercises  were  of  a high  order  and  the 
programme  was  unusually  attractive. 

The  usual  graduating  exercises  were  held  April  15th,  at 
Carll’s  Opera  House.  Seats  were  erected  upon  the  stage 
for  the  entire  school  and  the  structure  was  so  contrived 
that  it  could  be  stored  away  for  use  on  future  occasions. 
A crowded  audience  listened  to  the  essays  and  music  with 
evident  approval.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  diplomas 
were  conferred  upon  the  fifty-nine  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class  by  the  Superintendent,  in  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

1.  Music — “Come  and  Greet  the  May.”  Southard 

From  the  Opera  “The  Scarlet  Letter.” 

2.  Oration — “ Burke’s  Attitude  toward  the  American  and  toward  the 

French  Revolution.”  Michael  Patrick  Hart 

3.  Essay — “ Marie  Antoinette.”  Agnes  Fergusson  Noyes 

4.  Music — “ Sound  the  Loud  Timbrel.”  Schachner 

From  the  Oratorio  “ Israel’s  Return  from  Babylon.”  Solo  by  Mary  Hine  Mansfield. 

5.  Essay — “The  Roman  Coliseum.”  Rose  Frances  Conlan 

6.  Oration — “ Our  Indian  Brother.”  Irving  Enos  Hurlbut 

7.  Music — “ Old  Daddy  Longlegs.”  Jacoby 

Composed  for  the  Bayonne  Vocal  Union.  Obligato  Solo  by  Senior  boys  in  Unison. 

8.  Essay — “ George  Eliot  and  Charlotte  Bront6.”  Hattie  Lewis  Ryder 

9.  Essay — “Work.”  Elizabeth  Barker  Sheldon 

10.  Music — “ Hail,  Lovely  Venice.”  Donizetti 

From  the  Opera  “ Lucrezia  Borgia.”  Solos  by  Miss  Mansfield. 

11.  Essay — “ Manual  Training.”  Gardiner  Ellsworth  Thorpe 

12.  Essay — “ Man  a Social  Being.”  Sara  Louise  Canfield 

13.  Music — “ A Chafer’s  Wedding.”  Lewandowski 

14.  Oration — “ Modern  Manias.”  Frank  Terry  Brooks 

15.  Essay — “ Ideals  with  the  Valedictory  Addresses.”  Carrie  King  Rice 

16.  Music — “Gloria  In  Excelsis.”  From  Gounod’s  “ Messe  Solennelle” 

(St.  Cecilia).  (Latin  Version.) 

Trio  : Mary  Hine  Mansfield,  Florence  Isadora  Judson,  Arthur  Wiswell  Jepson. 

17.  Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

18.  Music , Class  Song — “God  be  with  You.”  Jepson 

Words  and  Music  written  for  the  Class  of  ’86. 

Pianist: — Richard  Truman  Percy. 


Class  of  1886. 


Edith  Frances  Adams, 
Frances  Butler  Atwater, 
May  Rosalie  Atwater, 

Belle  Frances  Backus, 

Mary  Grace  Beecher, 
Charlotte  Bishop  Bromley, 
Sara  Louise  Canfield, 

Alice  Louise  Chapman, 

Carrie  Louise  Church, 

Rose  Frances  Conlan, 

Mattie  Woodruff  Cornwall, 
Bessie  Ludington  Crawford, 
Grace  Eliza  Daggett, 
Margaret  B.  C.  Daly, 
Theodora  Woodford  Dudley, 
Mary  Ellen  Egan, 

Jennie  Elizabeth  Greeley, 

3 


Charity  Blackman  Hyde, 
Florence  Isadora  Judson, 

Mary  Ellen  Kinsella, 

Jennie  Louise  Klock, 

Marietta  Amelia  Larder, 

Mary  Hine  Mansfield, 

Agnes  Fergusson  Noyes, 

Mary  Elizabeth  O’Gorman, 

Kate  Converse  Platt, 

Carrie  King  Rice, 

Hattie  Lewis  Ryder, 

Elizabeth  Barker  Sheldon, 

Annie  Winchester  Starkweather, 
Harriet  Emily  Trowbridge, 
Florence  Edith  White, 

Mary  Elmina  Woodruff. 
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George  Jarvis  Bassett, 
William  Bartlett  Beckley, 
Charles  Wright  Boltwood, 
Frank  Terry  Brooks, 

John  Joseph  Donahue, 
Frank  Pierce  Goodrich, 
Michael  Patrick  Hart, 
Noble  Foster  Hoggson, 
Irving  Enos  Hurlbut, 
Arthur  Wiswell  Jepson, 
Arthur  Howard  Lombard, 
Augustine  Francis  Maher, 
William  Greenwood  Morris, 


Elbert  Ellsworth  Norton, 
Richard  Truman  Percy, 
Stuart  Henry  Rowe, 

Leonard  Cutler  Sanford, 
Abraham  Schulhafer, 

Ernest  Ellsworth  Smith, 
William  Rice  Smith, 
Frederick  William  Spanutius, 
John  Francis  Sullivan, 
Gardiner  Ellsworth  Thorpe, 
Charles  Alling  Tuttle, 
Frank  Clark  Woodruff, 
Samuel  Albert  York. 


Names  of  those  having  the  Ten  Highest  Ranks  in  Scholarship  for  Four  Years  : 


1.  Carrie  King  Rice, 

2.  Mary  Elmina  Woodruff, 

3.  Elizabeth  Barker  Sheldon, 

4.  Theodora  Woodford  Dudley, 

5.  Edith  Frances  Adams, 


6.  Frank  Terry  Brooks, 

7.  William  Greenwood  Morris, 

8.  Agnes  Fergusson  Noyes, 

9.  Irving  Enos  Hurlbut, 

10.  Rose  Frances  Conlan. 


The  whole  number  of  candidates  examined  for  the 
fourth  class  during  the  summer  term  was  293.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  passed  successfully  the  examination  was 
245.  The  number  rejected  48.  The  number  that  actually 
became  members  of  the  School  was  216. 

It  is  thought  that  the  new  class  is  relatively  a strong 
one,  and  the  work  done  by  them  during  the  summer  term 
was  judged  favorably  by  the  teachers. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  last  term  was  564. 
The  number  of  postgraduates  who  left  at  close  of  term,  20. 

The  several  classes  are  divided  as  follows : 

Seniors  : Classical,  15  ; Scientific,  16  ; English,  56  ; total,  77. 

Third  : Classical,  17  ; Scientific,  18  ; English,  90 ; total,  125. 

Junior  : Classical,  13  ; Scientific,  12  ; Business,  8 ; English,  55  ; total,  88. 

Fourth  : Classical,  30  ; Scientific,  25  ; Business,  67  ; English,  122  ; total  244. 

This  table  shows  that  the  Classical  Department  has  in 
all  75  students,  the  Scientific  71,  the  Business  75,  and  the 
English  323. 

During  the  year  the  Board  considered  somewhat  care- 
fully the  subject  of  a two  years’  Business  Course,  and  the 
purpose  was  formed  of  making  this  course  as  efficient  as 
possible.  A special  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Plunkett,  Graves,  Peck,  and  Bennett,  was  appointed  to 
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prepares  new  order  of  studies,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
Mr.  J.  D.  Whitmore  should  take  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment and  be  furnished  an  assistant  to  take  classes  in  the 
sciences.  For  all  pupils  who  are  unable  to  spend  four 
years  in  the  High  School,  the  Business  Course  offers  excep- 
tional advantages.  It  enables  them  to  complete  a well 
rounded  course  of  study  in  two  years  and  go  forth  into 
active  life  with  a testimonial  from  the  Board  of  Education 
certifying  to  their  attainments. 

The  special  committee  decided  upon  the  following  out- 
line of  studies : 

First  Year. — First  Term,  twenty  weeks.  I.  English,  including  Grammar, 
Language  and  Literature.  II.  German,  French,  or  Algebra;  these  being 
optional  studies.  III.  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms  and  Penmanship. 
IV.  General  exercises  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Drawing,  Music,  Mental  Arith- 
metic, Composition,  and  Declamation.  Second  Term , twenty  weeks.  I.  Eng- 
lish, continued,  and  Physical  Geography.  II.  German,  French,  or  Algebra. 
III.  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms  and  Penmanship.  IV.  General  exer- 
cises, the  same  as  the  first  term. 

Second  Year. — First  Term , twenty  weeks.  I.  Book-keeping,  Corres- 
pondence and  Penmanship.  II.  German,  French,  or  Geometry;  optional. 
III.  Civil  Government  and  Physics.  IV.  General  exercises,  including  Read- 
ing, Spelling,  Drawing,  Music,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Composition  and 
Declamation.  Second  Term , twenty  weeks.  I.  Book-keeping,  Correspond- 
ence and  Penmanship.  II.  German,  French,  or  Geometry;  optional.  III. 
History  of  the  United  States,  the  Constitution  and  General  history.  IV. 
General  exercises  as  in  the  first  term  of  the  second  year. 

It  has  always  been  a matter  of  pride  that  the  graduates 
■ of  the  Hillhouse  High  School  have  taken  high  honors  in 
College.  Some  of  the  prizes  won  by  our  graduates  during 
the  past  year  are  : 

First  Winthrop  prize  of  $200.00  for  most  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  Thomas  H.  Curtiss,  ’83. 

Sophomore  prize  for  excellence  in  English  Composition  : 1st,  O.  S.  Isbell, 
*84  ; 2d,  M.  Husinsky,  ’84  ; 3d,  L.  J.  Carmalt,  ’84. 

3d  Sophomore  Mathematical  prize  to  Frederic  W.  Mar,  '84. 

3d  Freshman  Scholarship,  $60.00,  awarded  to  William  A.  McQuaid,  '85. 

A first  Berkley  premium  for  excellence  in  Latin  Composition  to  Edmund 
D.  Scott,  ’85. 

Second  to  William  A.  McQuaid,  ’85,  and  Dwight  W.  Bissell,  ’85. 

Gustave  A.  Gruener,  ’79,  appointed  Instructor  in  German  in  Yale  College. 

Percy  F.  Smith,  a former  member  of  the  High  School,  though  not  a grad- 
uate, had  notable  success  in  taking  six  first  prizes  in  the  Freshman  year  of 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  viz : one  in  Mathematics,  one  in  Chemistry, 
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one  in  Physics,  one  in  German,  one  for  excellence  in  all  the  studies  of 
Freshman  year,  and  one  in  English  Composition.  He  also  divided  the  prize 
for  excellence  in  Mathematical  Drawing  with  Edwin  W.  Robinson,  ’85. 

In  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Scientific  School  William  D.  Johnson,  ’86, 
received  first  prize  for  excellence  in  dynamical  engineering,  and  Robert  C. 
Augur,  ’85,  received  honorable  mention  for  excellence  in  Mathematics. 

The  whole  number  of  books  drawn  from  the  library  of 
the  school  for  the  year  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  being  1,034. 

Of  these  326  were  works  of  fiction,  22  of  history,  124  of 
travel,  22  of  biography,  13  of  science,  3 of  poetry,  4 of 
natural  history,  and  51  miscellaneous. 

This  indicates  some  growth  in  the  use  of  books  and  is 
encouraging,  but  I am  looking  for  a still  better  record  in 
years  to  come.  Teachers  can  do  much  to  shape  the  taste 
of  the  student  in  favor  of  history,  biography,  poetry, 
science  and  travel,  and  so  furnish  the  best  thing  an  educa- 
tion can  afford,  viz  : a love  for  good  books. 

In  spite  of  the  evident  hostility  to  the  High  School  in 
some  quarters,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  enter  upon 
much  argument  to  prove  the  value  and  necessity  of  such 
an  institution.  I will  only  suggest  that  those  who  are  con- 
tinually counting  up  what  the  community  has  done  for 
the  High  School  sometimes  pause  to  enquire  what  the 
High  School  has  done  for  the  community.  They  will  find 
that  morally,  at  least,  the  debt  is  on  the  side  of  the  com- 
munity. 

1.  The  High  School  holds  a vital  relation  to  all  the 
grammar  and  primary  schools.  Without  the  stimulus 
which  it  furnishes  half  the  benefit  of  the  school  system 
would  be  lost.  Holding  out  to  every  ambitious  child  in 
the  community  the  rich  advantages  of  mathematics,  science 
and  literature,  or,  even  a preparation  for  College,  its  influ- 
ence is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  other  moral  force 
in  elevating  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  our  youth. 

2.  It  furnishes  a supply  of  educated  persons  who  are 
fitted  by  age  and  culture  to  become  teachers  in  our 
schools.  Without  the  High  School,  to  employ  local  talent 
would  be  to  employ  those  too  young  and  with  too  little 
education  to  assume  the  grave  responsibilities  of  teachers. 
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3.  All  who  attend  the  High  School,  whether  they  grad- 
uate or  not,  go  into  active  life  better  prepared  to  act  in 
this  age  when  “ knowledge  is  increased,”  and  where 
American  youth  are  often  at  a discount  because  foreigners 
with  better  education  and  training  are  ready  to  fill  posi- 
tions requiring  technical  skill  or  directive  power. 

4.  Were  the  High  School  abolished  or  in  any  way  in- 
jured, the  value  of  property  in  New  Haven  would  be 
correspondingly  depreciated.  People  seeking  a residence 
would  no  longer  come  here  but  would  go  to  Hartford  or 
Bridgeport  where,  as  things  are  now,  the  provision  for 
higher  instruction  in  way  of  buildings  and  appointments 
are  humiliatingly  superior  to  those  in  New  Haven. 

Nothing  does  our  schools  more  harm  than  the  frequent 
hints  from  certain  quarters  that  some  great  change  or 
reform  is  to  be  enacted  whereby  the  tax  payers  are  to  be 
relieved  and  other  unmentioned  blessings  are  to  be  con- 
ferred. With  the  present  outlook  for  attendance  at  the 
High  School  the  institution  cannot  be  conducted  efficient- 
ly for  much  less  expense  than  at  present. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  made  substantial  advances  during 
the  year  in  the  development  of  a wholesome  plan  of  train- 
ing those  who  are  to  become  teachers.  A sufficient  num- 
ber of  graduates  of  the  Welch  School  are  detailed  to  teach 
in  the  Cedar  st.  School  and  to  serve  as  substitutes  in  other 
schools  as  occasion  requires.  This  arrangement  affords  a 
continuation  of  their  training  during  the  period  of  substi- 
tuting and  apprenticeship  and  is  a strong  feature  of  the 
system. 

The  Welch  School  has  had  a prosperous  year.  The 
work  was  such  as  might  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  able 
and  conscientious  teachers.  The  general  plan  of  training 
as  outlined  in  the  last  report  was  carried  out  and  untiring 
efforts  were  put  forth  to  make  the  school  a success,  both 
in  the  class-room  and  in  the  training  department.  So 
great  was  the  ambition  and  zeal  of  all,  that  some  signs  of 
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overwork  were  visible  before  the  end  of  the  year  which 
are  not  likely  to  recur  in  future. 

Among  the  strong  features  of  the  first  half  year  of  train- 
ing may  be  mentioned : A course  of  physical  training  in- 
troducing many  exercises  that  are  practicable  in  the 
school-room,  practical  lessons  on  plants,  the  development 
of  a course  in  geography,  a series  of  lessons  in  penman- 
ship and  language,  and  the  careful  study  of  methods  in 
reading,  number  and  form.  Something  was  done  also  in 
the  history  of  education,  school  management  and  in  gen- 
eral professional  reading. 

The  second  half  year  was  occupied  by  constant  observa- 
tion and  practice  in  the  class-room. 

The  Kindergarten  has  been  successfully  conducted  by 
Miss  Emma  L.  Brown  and  it  is  hoped  that  gradually  the 
work  of  this  department  may  be  closely  connected  with 
and  become  a part  of  the  primary  department  of  the 
school. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  school  were  held  on 
Friday,  A.  M.,  June  18th,  and  consisted  of  teaching  exer- 
cises in  the  various  class-rooms,  followed  by  music  and 
essays  in  the  hall.  The  following  essays  were  read : 
“The  Teacher’s  Influence,”  by  Miss  Hallock.  “Geogra- 
phy, One  Phase  of  the  Subject,”  by  Miss  Reynolds.  “A 
Plea  for  Physical  Culture,”  by  Miss  Johnson.  Brief 
addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Plunkett,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Schools,  Rev.  J.  E.  Todd,  D.D.,  and  others.* 
Diplomas  were  conferred  upon  twenty -six  young  ladies  as 
follows  : 


Lillian  E.  Bradley,  - 
Isabel  Bretzfelder, 

Mary  C.  Blakeslee,  - 
Flora  Belle  Clarke, 
Bertha  J.  Cargill,  - 
Carrie  F.  Finch,  - 
Henrietta  Feuchtwanger,  - 
Lucy  A.  Griswold, 

Fannie  N.  Hallock,  - 
Louise  A.  Hofacker, 

Ida  E.  Johnson, 

Annie  K.  Joslin,  - 


69  Howe  st. 

85  Lafayette  st. 
Cedar  Hill. 

21  Ward  st. 

108  Howe  st. 

170  Howard  ave. 
12  Whalley  ave. 

70  South  Front  st. 
125  High  st. 

364  Congress  ave. 
623  State  st. 

73  Ward  st. 
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Annie  B.  Kelley, 

Edna  C.  Lines, 

Annie  L.  Mann, 

Florence  A.  Northrop,  - 
Lucy  M.  Pierpont,  - 
Alice  E.  Reynolds, 
Sarah  H.  Robinson,  - 
Mary  E.  Smith,  - 
Annie  L.  Stone, 

Helen  M.  Thomas, 

Kate  M.  Tuttle, 

Emma  L.  Tyler,  - 
Carrie  G.  Weil, 

Mary  L.  Wykes,  - 


83  Asylum  st. 

565  Howard  ave. 
79  Kensington  st. 
276  Howard  ave. 
108  Argyle  st. 
West  Haven. 

255  Ferry  st. 

75  Kimberly  ave. 
143  Lamberton  st. 
127  Liberty  st. 
no  S.  Front  st. 

N.  Quinnipiac  st. 
116  Oak  st. 

42  Trumbull  st. 


At  four  o’clock  the  teachers  of  the  city  assembled  in 
High  School  Hall  to  listen  to  a valuable  and  interesting 
lecture  by  Horace  E.  Scudder,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  Subject : 
“ Reading  in  Public  Schools.” 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  theory  underlying  our 
training  work  is  almost  identical  with  that  upon  which  the 
State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain  is  conducted  under 
the  principalship  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Carroll.  During  the  past 
three  years  especial  attention  has  been  given  there  to  prac- 
tical work  in  model  schools,  of  which  there  are  at  present 
more  than  a dozen  connected  with  the  institution.  So 
marked  has  been  the  success  of  the  plan  that  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Normal  School  has  nearly  doubled  and  an  im- 
petus has  been  given  to  the  schools  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Chas.  D.  Hine,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education, 
in  reporting  on  the  work  of  the  Normal  School  says: 

“ The  State  furnishes  this  normal  education  at  consider- 
able expense  but  receives  an  adequate  return  in  good  teach- 
ing. It  is  true  that  many  graduates  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing but  a short  time,  yet  the  average  of  their  teaching 
years  is  as  large  as  that  of  those  who  have  had  no  training. 
It  is  infinitely  better  for  the  children  who  are  the  life  of 
public  schools,  that  teachers  who  are  to  remain  with  them 
but  a short  time,  should  be  efficient  when  they  begin  ; 
otherwise  the  teacher  has  no  sooner  gained  a valuable  ex- 
perience, without  much  profit  to  the  children,  than  the 
relation  is  ended,  and  a new  and  untried  person  again 
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begins  to  experiment.  Thus  year  after  year  children  are 
subjected  to  poor  teaching  which  is  unjust  to  them  and  a 
waste  of  time  and  money.” 

Early  in  the  year  the  agent  of  the  Taxpayers’  Associa- 
tion spent  some  time  in  examining  the  plan  of  conducting 
the  Training  Schools  and  as  a result  the  following  state- 
ment appeared  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  that  association  : 

“ Though  the  precise  figures  could  not  be  obtained  when 
the  examination  was  made  your  committee  were  satisfied 
that  the  training  departments  in  the  Welch  and  Cedar  st. 
Schools  were  actually  saving  the  district  money,  instead  of 
being  a source  of  expense  as  was  commonly  supposed. 
The  saving  is  effected  by  receiving  the  services  of  the 
teachers  in  training,  without  pay,  or  for  a nominal  charge, 
in  place  of  regular  teachers,  temporarily  absent.” 

This  statement  in  connection  with  that  of  Secretary  Hine 
quoted  above  ought  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  those  who 
have  no  time  to  investigate  for  themselves. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

I — DRAWING. 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Prof.  Bail,  instruction 
in  drawing  has  been  given  in  all  grades.  In  the  grammar 
schools  special  attention  has  been  directed  to  free  hand 
and  mechanical  drawing,  and  the  development  of  geomet- 
rical solids. 

The  fourth  class,  high  school,  has  been  engaged  in  geo- 
metrical drawing,  consisting  of  plan,  elevation,  and  sec- 
tions, working  and  isometric;  free  hand  designs  and 
drawing  of  geometrical  solids,  vases  and  other  objects. 

Third  class,  plans  of  houses,  working  drawings  and 
orders  of  architecture  ; perspective  drawing  of  furnished 
rooms  and  other  objects  by  measurement. 

Junior  and  Senior  classes,  object’ drawing  from  nature. 

Since  the  introduction  of  mechanical  drawing  the  work 
in  this  department  has  grown  beyond  the  capacity  of  one 
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instructor.  It  has  therefore  been  thought  best  to  relieve 
Prof.  Bail  by  appointing  a competent  lady  teacher  to  take 
charge  of  drawing  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 
Miss  Ada  B.  Hyde,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been  in 
charge  of  No.  12  Woolsey  School,  has  been  appointed  to 
this  position. 


II — PRIMARY  OR  KINDERGARTEN  WORK. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  selecting  the  most 
feasible  Kindergarten  occupations  for  use  in  the  schools. 
These  exercises  not  only  develope  manual  dexterity  but 
teach  the  elements  of  form,  color,  geometry  and  natural 
science.  The  materials  used  are  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive and  I believe  that  a small  expenditure  may  wisely  be 
made  for  this  object. 


Ill — SEWING. 

The  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  to  introduce  sewing 
as  a regular  exercise  in  the  intermediate  and  lower  gram- 
mar grades  was  perhaps  the  most  important  legislation  of 
the  year.  During  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  Miss 
Lillian  A.  Gladwin,  a substitute  teacher,  was  engaged  in 
organizing  and  instructing  classes  in  this  useful  branch. 
A few  months  will  suffice  to  introduce  this  industry  into 
•all  the  schools,  and  it  is  expected  that  as  soon  as  practic- 
able the  regular  teachers  will  take  charge  of  it. 


IV — MODELING. 

Prof.  Bail  has  taught  classes  in  clay  modeling  and  plas- 
ter casting,  in  the  Dwight,  Skinner,  and  Woolsey  Schools. 
The  instruction  was  given  after  school  hours,  but  decided 
interest  was  taken  in  the  work.  Whether  it  is  practicable 
to  continue  these  classes  does  not  appear  clearly  to  me, 
but  I am  convinced  that  some  clay  work  should  be  done 
in  every  primary  room  as  an  aid  to  drawing  and  a knowl- 
edge of  form. 
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V — WOODWORK. 

Detachments  of  boys  from  all  the  grammar  schools,  ex- 
cepting the  Woolsey  and  Winchester,  have  been  trained 
in  carpentry,  in  the  basements  of  the  Dwight  and  Skinner 
Schools.  The  results  were  the  same  in  kind,  though 
more  extended  and  complete,  than  those  described  in  the 
last  report.  This  department  has  evidently  outgrown  the 
accommodations  afforded  by  the  two  basements,  and  the 
vote  of  the  Board  to  secure  other  quarters  and  employ  a 
regular  instructor  is  a long  step  forward  in  the  develop- 
ment of  manual  training  in  our  schools.  Special  credit  is 
due  to  principals  Camp  and  French  and  to  Messrs.  Judd 
and  Loper  for  the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  they  have  shown  in 
starting  and  carrying  on  this  enterprise. 

With  all  respect  to  those  who  are  arrayed  against  the 
old  State  House  the  opinion  is  here  given  that  that  build- 
ing is  the  most  available  place  for  manual  training,  both 
because  it  is  central  and  because  there  would  be  no  expense 
for  rent.  Should  it  be  deemed  wise  to  engage  other  quar- 
ters, an  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $1500  would  be  de- 
sirable in  addition  to  the  income  of  the  Boardman  fund. 

An  industrial  exhibition  was  held  in  New  York  in  March, 
at  which  the  New  Haven  Schools  were  represented  by 
quite  an  extensive  exhibit.  Much  information  was  gained 
there  which  was  found  to  be  of  value  in  preparing  for  the 
exhibition  held  in  New  Haven  during  the  month  of  June. 
In  the  work  of  preparing  for  this  occasion  there  was 
hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  principals  and  teachers. 
Not  less  than  twenty -five  thousand  people,  young  and  old, 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  viewing  the  exhibits, 
and  general  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  results 
both  of  school  and  home  work.  The  press  of  the  city  de- 
voted a generous  amount  of  space  to  the  subject  and  did 
much  to  arouse  public  interest.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  cost  of  manual  training  for  the  past  year : 

Manual  Training  Account,  1885-86. 

Amount  received  from  Boardman  Fund,  . . . $340.00 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Education,  600.00 

$940.00 
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Amount  spent  for  Lumber,  Nails  and  other  material,  $176.46 
Amount  spent  for  Tools,  ....  34.26 

Amount  spent  for  Instruction,  . . . 340.00 

Amount  spent  for  Sewing,  ....  78. 31 

Amount  spent  for  Tools,  Clay,  Plaster  Paris,  etc., 

for  Modeling  classes,  . . . r35-78 

Amount  spent  for  Industrial  Exhibition  in  High 

School  Hall,  .....  174.30 

$939.11 

Estimated  value  of  Tools  owned  by  the  District,  250.00 

Estimated  value  of  Benches,  etc.,  owned  by  the  District,  48.00 
Estimated  value  of  Lumber,  etc.,  on  hand,  . . 30.28 

r 328.28 

Estimated  value  of  Tables,  Easels,  etc.,  made  for  the 

Schools  during  the  past  year,  . . . 52.65 


MUSIC. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  instructor 
of  music,  Prof.  B.  Jepson.  It  shows  that  good  work  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  department. 

“ The  annual  examination  in  music  has  just  closed  with 
the  following  results : 


Number  of  solo  singers,  . . . 5,397 

Last  year,  ....  4,724  gain  673 

Number  of  monotones,  ....  501 

Last  year,  ....  512  decrease] 

Number  of  rooms  marked  10  on  annual  test  exercise,  93 

Last  year,  .....  128  loss  35 

Number  of  rooms  marked  9 + , . . 26 

Number  of  rooms  marked  9,  ...  60 


There  is  an  apparent  falling  off  from  the  results  of  last 
year  in  the  number  of  rooms  receiving  the  highest  mark 
for  “ sight-singing.”  The  loss  occurs  principally  in  the 
primary  rooms  and  may  be  explained.  It  is  my  custom 
in  the  yearly  examination  to  excuse  all  monotones  from 
singing  on  the  test  exercises ; there  is  then  no  natural 
excuse  for  the  presence  of  discordant  notes. 

The  examination  just  closed  was  preceded  by  several 
weeks  of  most  unpropitious  weather.  As  a natural  conse- 
quence, hundreds  of  scholars  were  afflicted  with  coughs, 
colds  and  hoarseness.  Undoubtedly  the  singing  was 
affected  by  these  voices  in  many  rooms  marked  9 and  9-K 
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During  the  year  I have  introduced  a limited  amount  of 
rote  song  practice,  in  all  primary  rooms  from  i to  6 inclu- 
sive. In  a majority  of  cases  the  ladies  have  been  enabled 
to  carry  along  this  work  without  interfering  essentially 
with  their  legitimate  elementary  drill.  In  each  of  the 
rooms  referred  to  the  scholars  have  at  command  from  six 
to  a dozen  songs  which  they  can  sing  ad  libitum. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  the  interest  in 
the  study  of  music  as  a science  continues  unabated  in  all 
the  schools  from  lowest  to  highest.  Also  that  the  teachers 
with  one  accord  continue  to  cooperate  with  me  in  efforts 
at  attaining  the  best  results. 

At  a number  of  receptions  in  various  schools  I have 
been  pleased  to  learn  that  parents  and  visiting  friends 
have  become  much  interested  in  the  efforts  of  the  children 
at  “ sight-singing  ” from  the  blackboard  as  illustrated  by 
the  teachers  in  charge.  I would  heartily  commend  this 
plan  as  a means  of  familiarizing  and  interesting  the  public 
in  the  department  of  music.  Accompanying  this  report 
please  find  a copy  of  the  test  exercises  used  in  examinations.” 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  attendance  at  evening  schools  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

EVENING  SCHOOLS,  1885-86. 


Schools. 

Whole  No. 
Registered. 

Av.  No. 
Registered. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Woolsey, 

186 

IOO. 

56.5 

Hamilton,  . 

135 

57- 

37-6 

Washington, 

90 

36.5 

24.6 

German-English, 

115 

34-6 

25. 

Goffe  Street, 

90 

28.6 

17. 

Whiting  Street, 

75 

28. 

19. 

Girls, 

75 

58.1 

30.8 

Total, 

766 

342.8 

210.5 

A school  for  girls  was  opened  in  the  high  school  build- 
ing and  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Jordan,  assisted 
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by  Mrs.  F.  D.  Brinsmade.  The  good  degree  of  success 
that  attended  this  experiment  would  seem  to  warrant  its 
continuance. 

It  has  long  seemed  essential  to  the  best  success  of  the 
evening  schools  that  a course  of  study  be  outlined,  the 
completion  of  which  would  entitle  a young  man  or  woman 
to  a certificate  from  the  Board  of  Education.  Such  a 
course  might  permit  of  three  classes  or  grades.  Every 
student  would  become  a member  of  one  of  these  classes. 
No  particular  time  would  be  required  for  the  completion 
of  a grade,  but  as  soon  as  any  student  should  be  ready  to 
pass  a suitable  written  examination  upon  that  grade  he 
would  be  advanced  to  the  next.  The  plan  would  permit 
of  home  study,  or  even  of  study  during  that  part  of  the 
year  when  the  schools  are  not  in  session.  A course  of 
reading  could  be  laid  out  to  accompany  the  regular  studies. 
At  the  close  of  the  evening  school  term  public  exercises 
should  be  held  for  those  who  graduate.  These  features 
would  lift  the  evening  school  to  a higher  place  of  respec- 
tability, and  in  time  it  would  become  an  important  educa- 
tional institution.  In  order  to  make  this  suggestion  more 
clear  I would  propose  the  following  classification  as  one 
that  might  be  used  : 

Grade  I. — Reading,  Spelling,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic 
(through  the  simple  rules),  Letter  Writing. 

Grade  II. — Arithmetic,  Fractions  and  Interest,  Geog- 
raphy of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  Letter  Writing 
and  Business  Forms. 

Grade  III. — Arithmetic,  Discount  and  Mensuration, 
History  of  the  United  States,  Letter  Writing,  Business 
Forms,  Book-keeping  (Single  Entry),  Composition,  and 
Civil  Government. 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  an  increasingly  large  number  of  children,  who, 
for  various  reasons,  are  quite  irregular  in  attendance. 
Five  rooms,  including  the  Whiting  Street  School,  have 
been  devoted  to  such  scholars.  Great  pains  have  been 
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taken  to  secure  their  attendance,  to  provide  suitable  cloth- 
ing for  them  and  to  teach  them  sewing  and  other  practical 
things.  By  the  aid  of  a second  truant  officer  the  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  can  be  largely  increased. 

The  vacancy  at  Whiting  Street  naturally  raises  the 
question  whether  this  school  had  better  be  continued.  I 
cannot  see  how  it  can  wisely  be  abolished.  It  should, 
however,  be  changed  in  character  so  as  to  become  in  a 
certain  sense  an  industrial  school.  If  manual  training  is 
needed  for  any  boys  it  is  for  the  vagrants  and  truants 
whose  very  idleness  and  inability  to  do  anything  with 
their  hands  is  their  greatest  enemy.  Could  half  the  school 
time  of  these  boys  be  spent  in  learning  and  plying  some 
industry,  and  could  more  attention  be  given  to  moral 
training,  I am  sure  a stronger  corrective  influence  could 
be  exerted  and  a larger  number  of  these  unfortunates 
could  be  reclaimed.  Only  two  rooms  of  moderate  size 
would  be  required,  one  for  study  and  one  for  work.  The 
hours  at  such  a school  should  be  made  a little  longer  than 
at  other  schools,  so  that  the  place  would  not  be  too  attrac- 
tive. This  plan  might  include  some  outdoor  work  in 
summer  that  would  give  a practical  knowledge  of  garden- 
ing. One  such  school,  well  conducted,  would  do  much  to 
check  juvenile  crime  and  would  simply  put  in  practice 
what  is  generally  believed  regarding  the  relation  of  indus- 
try to  character. 

teachers’  meetings. 

It  is  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  to  hold  meetings  in  the  various  towns  and  to  fur- 
nish instruction  on  educational  topics.  The  teachers  of 
Connecticut  are  thus  brought  into  contact  with  successful 
teachers  in  this  and  other  states.  Several  such  meetings 
were  held  in  New  Haven  during  the  year  and  were 
attended  by  the  entire  body  of  teachers.  The  lecturers 
were  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  Rhode  Island  State  Normal 
School,  subject,  “ The  Power  of  Thinking Miss  Helen 
F.  Page,  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  “ Phonics 
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Mr.  John  T.  Prince,  Agent  Mass.  Board  of  Education, 
“ Language Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, Boston,  “ Mental  Growth  Mr.  A.  B.  Morrill, 
State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  “ Elementary  Science 
Yan  Phou  Lee,  Yale  College,  “Chinese  Education;”  Mr. 
Horace  E.  Scudder,  Boston,  “ Reading  in  Public  Schools.” 

Something  has  been  accomplished  in  some  of  the  sub- 
districts in  the  way  of  systematic  study  of  some  standard 
work  in  the  science  and  art  of  education.  If  each  princi- 
pal could  meet  his  teachers  as  a class,  for  one  hour  per 
week  and  read  critically  some  work  like  Fitch’s  Lectures, 
Spencer’s  Education,  Browning’s  Theories,  Sully ’s  Psy- 
chology, or  the  new  work  on  the  History  of  Education  by 
Compayre,  I believe  a new  pleasure  in  teaching  would  be 
experienced  by  all.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  other 
towns  where  such  systematic  study  has  been  undertaken 
that  the  schools  have  taken  on  new  life  and  efficiency. 

The  principals  and  superintendent  have  held  a meeting 
once  each  month  when  the  various  interests  of  the  schools 
have  been  discussed  and  improvements  have  been  sug- 
gested. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Promotions  are  no  longer  made  upon  an  annual  exami- 
nation. Monthly  or  semi-monthly  reviews  are  given  and 
a record  is  kept  of  the  standing  of  the  pupils  upon  these 
tests.  Although  it  has  seemed  to  be  difficult  for  some 
teachers  to  fully  abandon  daily  percentages  and  ranking, 
yet  there  is  general  concurrence  in  the  methods  prescribed 
by  the  Board.  # 

The  services  of  principals  are  especially  needed  in  fre- 
quent oral  examinations  of  the  classes.  The  examination 
should  be  unannounced  and  should  test  the  thoroughness 
of  the  teaching  in  every  subject.  I would  especially  rec- 
ommend that  during  the  coming  year  the  principals  test 
their  classes  frequently  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  endeavor 
to  secure  promptness  and  accuracy  in  computation,  also 
rapidity  in  applying  the  simple  processes.  Would  also 
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ask  that  great  pains  be  taken  to  secure  clear,  distinct  read- 
ing, with  the  power  to  recite  the  thought  contained  in 
what  is  read. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

It  is  gratifying  from  year  to  year  to  see  sure  evidences 
of  progress,  and  to  feel  that  the  generous  support  which 
the  schools  receive  is  producing  good  fruit  in  the  lives 
and  characters  of  our  youth. 

The  school,  to  be  sure,  is  only  one  of  the  educational 
forces  that  are  at  work  in  the  community  to  broaden  and 
elevate  its  people.  But  it  is  second  to  none  and  is  more 
universal  in  its  influence  than  any  other.  The  more  aid 
the  school  receives  from  the  church,  the  home,  and  the 
library,  the  more  efficient  will  be  its  work. 

I desire  in  conclusion  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
hearty  support  extended  by  the  principals  and  teachers. 
For  the  continued  confidence  and  cordial  assistance  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  I am  truly  grateful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON, 


August  31,  1886. 


Superintendent  of  Schools. 


TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  SCHEME  OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
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during  each  period. 

Teachers  will  follow  the  tabulated  scheme  with  the  exception  that  in  Primary  Geography,  beginning  with  the  maps,  the  following  order  is  to  be  pursued  : 
Connecticut,  New  England,  and  other  sectional  maps,  United  States,  Hemispheres,  North  America,  South  America,  etc. 


Course  of  Study. 


Revised  in  1885. 


The  preceding  table  presents  a condensed  view  of  the  work 
of  primary  and  grammar  schools  as  contained  in  the  text- 
books authorized  by  the  Board.  It  is  laid  out  with  reference 
to  eight  years  or  grades , and  the  whole  scheme  is  divided  into 
forty  equal  parts  of  eight  weeks  each,  thus  furnishing  a con- 
venient scale  upon  which  the  pupils  of  our  schools  are  clas- 
sified. 

This  table  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  experience,  and 
may  be  regarded  by  teachers  as  a safe  guide  in  determining 
approximately  the  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished  within 
the  limits  of  any  term,  as  far  as  text-books  are  concerned. 
But  even  here  the  two  essential  conditions  of  skillful  teaching 
and  ordinary  ability  on  the  part  of  pupils  must  be  ever 
present.  If  these  are  wanting,  the  work  will  fall  short  either  in 
quantity  or  quality  ; and,  as  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  that 
every  subject  be  thoroughly  taught,  it  follows  that  this  scheme 
is  to  be  followed  not  slavishly,  but  as  an  ideal  standard,  a 
proper  recognition  of  which  will  secure  reasonable  uniformity 
in  the  several  grades  of  all  our  schools. 

Teachers  are  to  take  special  care  that  all  studies  are  advanced 
equally,  and  that  no  favorite  study  or  exercise  receives  undue 
attention. 

The  less  advanced  class  of  any  room  will  determine  the 
grade  to  which  it  belongs,  and  pupils  should  be  so  graded  and 
classified  that  their  progress  may  not  be  retarded  by  the  indo- 
lent and  lazy.  The  frequent  promotion  of  individual  pupils 
who  are  faithful  and  energetic  will  prevent  all  injustice  of  this 
kind. 
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MORAL  TRAINING. 

All  that  pertains  to  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  routine 
of  the  school-room  is  a constant  factor  in  shaping  the  char- 
acter of  each  individual  child. 

The  best  remedy  for  all  bad  tendencies  in  the  young  is  occupa- 
tion. Little  hands  should  be  busily  employed  that  thought  may 
be  healthful,  and  that  the  natural  craving  for  activity  may  be 
satisfied.  The  primary  teacher’s  daily  plan  must  provide  ample 
and  varied  occupations,  such  as  are  adapted  to  exercise  the  mind 
and  cultivate  the  hand.  Her  skill  in  inspecting  the  results  of 
effort,  and  in  giving  or  withholding  praise  will  largely  deter- 
mine the  spirit  which  animates  future  endeavor.  To  call  forth 
the  best  that  a child  can  possibly  do  is  to  quicken  his  ambition, 
and  strengthen  his  will.  Courage  and  conscious  power  soon 
lend  a new  pleasure  to  all  that  he  undertakes,  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  meet  new  difficulties,  having  faith  that  his  teacher 
will  ask  him  to  do  nothing  of  which  he  is  incapable.  Here 
then  is  an  element  in  moral  training  that  is  inseparable  from 
the  whole  school  life.  If  the  teacher  cannot  employ  the  ener- 
gies of  his  pupils  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their  capacity,  he  is 
damming  up  a stream  which  ought  to  flow  steadily  on,  but 
which,  if  restrained,  will  break  forth  betimes  to  do  untold  in- 
jury. Work , and  hard  work , is  vital  in  the  school.  All  dream- 

ing, idling,  and  listlessness  should  yield  to  the  gospel  of  hard 
and  incessant  work.  Let  a high  purpose  animate  every  teacher 
to  bring  out  the  most  and  the  best  that  is  in  the  child.  If  his 
disposition  is  soured  by  hard  conditions  at  home,  move  upon 
him  by  kindness  and  sympathy.  If  his  mind  works  slowly,  use 
great  patience. 

Teachers  should  improve  opportunities  of  giving  lessons  in 
practical  morality.  Personal  cleanliness,  care  of  books  and 
school  property,  orderly  conduct  on  the  street,  truthfulness, 
respect  for  parents  and  superiors,  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  the  evil  effects  of  tobacco  and  intoxicants,  the  danger 
of  reading  bad  books  and  papers,  all  these  and  many  other 
things  will  occur  to  the  mind  as  worthy  of  particular  notice 
and  instruction. 
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HOME  READING. 

The  only  means  of  preventing  children  and  youth  from  be- 
coming morally  poisoned  is  the  care  which  teachers  take  in 
directing  them  to  good  reading,  and  in  guarding  them  at  every 
stage  until  the  danger  point  is  passed.  To  teach  a child  to  read, 
and  then  leave  him  to  select  at  random  from  the  mass  of  cheap 
and  unhealthy  reading  that  abounds,  is  like  putting  a weapon 
in  his  hand  for  his  own  destruction.  Let  teachers  seek  to 
arouse  an  interest  among  the  parents  of  their  pupils,  and  even 
suggest  to  them  the  names  of  books  suited  to  the  age  and 
capacity  of  their  children.  Then  let  a half  hour  each  week  be 
spent  in  hearing  a report  on  home  reading,  with  such  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms  from  the  teacher  as  may  be  needed.  The 
lists  of  books  furnished  last  year  as  an  aid  in  teaching  Geog- 
raphy and  History  will  be  found  helpful.  Pupils  who  are  well 
supplied  with  good  books  at  home  may  be  encouraged  to  loan 
them  to  those  less  favored.  At  the  end  of  the  year  teachers 
will  be  asked  to  report  concerning  their  efforts  and  results  in 
this  direction. 


READING. 

The  first  steps  in  teaching  reading  should  be  preceded  by 
familiar  conversation,  talks  about  toys  and  other  objects,  and 
by  imitation  exercises.  The  first  aim  is  to  train  pupils  to  rec- 
ognize and  express  thought  written  upon  the  blackboard.  The 
so-called  “ word  method,”  and  the  “ sentence  method,”  are  both 
calculated  to  lead  to  this  result  if  carefully  pursued.  The  judi- 
cious use  of  objects  is  vital  in  both  methods.  As  the  sentence  is 
the  unit  of  thought,  the  sooner  children  can  read  complete  sen- 
tences the  better.  Train  them  to  grasp  and  read  the  thought 
of  a sentence  as  a whole.  Seek  early  for  silent  reading  and  sight 
reading.  Let  conversation  and  reading  be  so  blended  that  con- 
versational tones  may  always  be  secured.  After  four  or  five 
months  on  the  vocabulary  of  Monroe’s  chart,  introduce  other 
reading  matter,  using  both  script  and  print.  It  is  better  to  read 
the  first  half  of  several  first  readers,  and  then  the  second 
half  of  the  same.  Be  sure  that  the  association  of  each  word 
with  its  appropriate  idea  is  complete.  Give  plenty  of  drill  in 
the  pronunciation  of  new  and  difficult  words.  Introduce  slow 
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pronunciation  and  phonics  as  an  aid  to  clear  conversation  and 
the  mastering  of  new  words.  Throughout  the  course,  be  slow 
to  undertake  difficult  reading  matter.  Read  several  readers  of 
each  grade,  or  any  other  books  and  papers  that  are  suitable. 
Do  not  read  the  same  piece  more  than  three  times,  and  continue 
a reading  exercise  only  so  long  as  the  interest  of  the  class  can 
be  retained.  Train  pupils  to  always  read  to  some  one.  Short 
declamations,  or  memory  selections,  are  an  aid  to  good  expres- 
sion. See  that  no  bad  habits  are  formed  either  in  position  or 
in  the  use  of  the  voice.  In  the  higher  grades,  use  the  silent 
reading  test  daily,  and  lay  much  more  stress  upon  mental  read- 
ing than  upon  oral  reading.  Seek  to  cultivate  such  power  in 
grasping  the  thought  through  the  eye  as  will  ensure  an  effective 
habit  of  study.  Above  all  things  introduce  pupils  to  good 
literature.  Success  in  teaching  reading  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  which  the  teacher  makes. 


SPELLING. 

Spelling  is  taught  to  a large  extent  by  writing  in  connection 
with  language  exercises  ; but  short  lessons  in  oral  and  written 
spelling  of  words  are  necessary  in  all  grades.  Do  not  give 
long  lessons  at  first.  Be  patient  and  encourage  the  feeblest 
efforts.  Results  in  spelling  come  slowly  with  some  pupils,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  require  too  much.  It  is  well 
for  pupils  to  gain  confidence  in  themselves.  This  will  follow 
if  short  lessons  are  given,  and  if  proper  skill  is  used. 


LANGUAGE. 

While  reading  is  the  basis  of  all  language  teaching,  it  should 
be  supplemented  by  a variety  of  exercises  calculated  to  secure 
facility  in  original  oral  and  written  expression.  Abundant . 
drill  should  be  given  to  enable  pupils  to  state  what  they  know, 
and  to  describe  accurately  what  they  have  seen.  The  common 
school  should  teach  language  as  an  art,  rather  than  as  a science. 
Any  exercises  which  test  the  thinking  and  constructive  powers 
are  good  for  the  purpose.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
steps  to  be  observed  in  this  work. 

Lead  pupils  to  talk  freely.  Converse  with  them  about  things 
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at  home,  or  on  the  street,  games,  pictures,  animals,  and  plants. 
Tell  short  stories  and  have  them  reproduce  what  they  can  re- 
member. Copy  accurately  from  the  blackboard  such  words 
and  sentences  as  are  taught  in  reading.  Teach  capitals  and 
question  marks.  Place  none  but  accurate  copies  before  the 
pupils.  Write  copies  large,  and  in  several  positions.  Intro- 
duce dictation  gradually.  Give  each  sentence  distinctly  but 
once.  Erase  all  incorrect  words  when  seen  on  slate  or  black- 
board. Copy  from  the  reader  on  slate  or  blackboard.  Insist 
upon  neatness  and  accuracy.  Learn  and  write  memory  selec- 
tions. Use  pictures  as  suggestions  of  oral  or  written  descrip- 
tion and  imaginative  stories.  Dictation,  description,  and  letter- 
writing belong  to  all  grades.  Teach  punctuation  marks  as  they 
occur.  Make  every  lesson  a language  lesson  and  correct  all 
errors  in  grammar  and  pronunciation.  Encourage  originality 
in  statement  when  reciting.  Abstracts  of  lessons  in  Geography 
and  History  may  be  written.  Teach  thoroughly  all  kinds  of 
letter-writing.  Use  “Lessons  in  English,”  and  “ Language 
Lessons,”  as  indicated  in  the  tabular  view.  Teach  the  parts  of 
speech,  the  sentence,  analysis  of  the  sentence,  and  give  some 
practice  in  parsing  with  application  of  the  rules  of  syntax. 


PRIMARY  NUMBER. 

Teach  with  objects  all  the  facts  in  each  successive  number. 
Provide  a variety  of  objects,  such  as  blocks,  splints,  pebbles, 
beans,  and  forms  cut  from  pasteboard,  as  circles,  squares,  tri- 
angles. Proceed  no  faster  than  is  consistent  with  thorough 
work.  Allow  no  hesitation.  Teach  all  possible  combinations 
and  separations.  Use  no  written  figure  for  at  least  one  half 
year.  Devise  many  original  concrete  problems.  Introduce 
figures  by  means  of  objects.  Show  a number  of  objects,  then 
the  corresponding  figures.  Teach  all  the  simple  combinations 
’and  separations  objectively.  Add  small  columns  of  numbers 
on  slate.  Begin  to  associate  Roman  with  Arabic  numbers. 
Combine  slate  work  with  practice  in  rapid  combination.  Teach 
the  simple  fractions.  Use  U.  S.  money,  liquid,  dry,  long  and 
time  measure.  Refer  to  any  Primary  Arithmetic. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Give  constant  attention  throughout  the  course  to  the  funda- 
mental rules.  Have  daily  practice  in  rapid,  mental  computation. 
Follow  the  Franklin  Arithmetic  as  laid  out  in  the  tabular 
view.  In  teaching  all  topics  let  the  order  be — i.  Practice  ; 
2.  Principles  ; 3.  Rules.  Teach  with  special  care  Interest,  Dis- 
count, Measurement,  and  Mensuration. 


PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

Prepare  for  the  teaching  of  Geography  by  giving  lessons  on 
place  and  direction.  Teach  the  terms  front,  back,  left,  right,  and 
the  cardinal  points.  Also,  draw  school  yard  and  block.  Give 
lessons  on  plants  and  animals  with  ideas  on  climate.  General 
notions  of  land,  water,  air.  Observe  and  describe  the  clouds, 
sea  shore,  rain,  snow,  hail,  etc.  Make  each  lesson  tell  in  de- 
veloping language.  Study  map  of  city.  Locate  rivers,  har- 
bors, sound.  Teach  the  elementary  facts  of  Physical  Geogra- 
phy from  the  natural  scenery  about  New  Haven.  Use  sand 
also  in  teaching  the  different  forms  as  : hill,  mountain,  river, 
plain,  bay,  ocean,  cape,  etc.  Study  different  forms  of  water, 
as  fog,  clouds,  rain,  snow,  hail. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

The  relations  existing  between  geography  and  history  would 
seem  to  demand  that  one  should  not  be  taught  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  Is  it  not  possible  that  by  teaching  less  of  detail 
in  geography,  time  may  be  found  for  training  children  to  read 
and  appreciate  history  ? The  two  studies  are  properly  comple- 
ments of  each  other.  The  one  is  a description  of  the  earth, 
and  the  other  a story  of  the  people  who  have  lived  on  the  earth. 
If  either  is  presented  with  no  reference  to  the  other,  it  often 
becomes  a dry  and  uninteresting  subject.  The  teaching  of 
geography  for  this  reason  has  lacked  life  and  color.  Some- 
thing is  gained  when  interesting  books  of  travel  and  adventure 
are  permitted  to  enliven  the  lesson,  but  a still  richer  benefit  is 
conferred  when  the  teacher,  after  discussing  the  physical 
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structure  and  topography  of  a country,  directs  his  pupils  to 
some  striking  events,  or  epochs,  which  have  marked  the  his- 
tory of  that  country,  or  to  the  achievements  of  its  patriots  and 
warriors,  its  social  and  industrial  progress,  and  the  causes 
therefor.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  relief  and  topography  of  a 
country  are  of  no  value  except  as  they  reveal  reasons  for  what 
nations  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  There  is  logic  in  events. 
There  is  still  closer  logic  in  the  soil  and  what  it  produces,  or 
in  a given  section  of  country  and  what  the  human  race  has 
wrought  within  its  borders. 

The  main  features  of  the  plan  for  combining  Geography 
and  History  may  be  set  forth  as  follows: 

1.  The  scheme  is  not  compulsory.  Teachers  are  to  use  their 
own  judgment  as  to  what  topics  and  how  many  can  be  taught. 

2.  To  make  room  for  history  much  that  may  be  called  rub- 
bish must  be  omitted  in  teaching  geography. 

3.  Neither  geography  nor  history  are  to  be  memorized  ver- 
batim, but  are  to  be  acquired  by  reading , recitations,  both  oral 
and  written,  and  by  repetition. 

4.  Through  the  stimulating  influence  of  history,  and  an 
acquired  taste  for  good  wholesome  reading,  a warfare  is  to  be 
waged  against  that  class  of  trashy  literature  so  much  in  vogue 
with  young  people  at  the  present  time,  and  which  tends  to 
deprave  the  taste  and  undermine  the  moral  sense. 

In  the  higher  course  in  Geography  the  drawing  of  accurate 
maps  should  be  sought  for.  Slight  changes  are  made  in  the 
scheme  so  that  Geography  is  continued  through  the  eighth 
grade,  and  the  United  States  and  Europe  receive  an  amount 
of  time  proportionate  to  their  importance. 


WRITING. 

Writing  must  be  taught  both  as  a mental  and  a manual 
exercise.  Correct  ideas  of  form  must  be  fixed  in  the  mind 
and  sufficient  practice  given  to  enable  the  pupil  to  make  the 
letter  accurately.  In  giving  the  first  lessons  in  writing  be  sure 
and  have  the  scholar  follow  the  teacher  as  she  makes  the  forms. 

To  be  able  to  rivet  the  attention  of  a class  at  this  point  is 
evidence  of  undoubted  skill.  Make  the  copies  frequently. 
Make  them  large.  Have  pupils  make  them  with  the  teacher. 
Have  all  work  upon  slate,  paper  and  blackboard  done  neatly. 
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Correct  all  bad  habits  of  sitting  and  holding  the  pen.  The 
following  chart,  taken  from  “Notes  of  Talks  on  Teaching,” 
represents  the  order  which  many  teachers  have  found  it  best 
to  follow. 
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DRAWING. 

Teach  distance  from  point  to  point  in  straight  rows  on  the 
blackboard,  using  a unit  measure  of  three  inches.  Make  mis- 
takes frequently  by  placing  the  dots  nearer,  also  farther  apart, 
and  thus  train  the  children  to  notice  and  correct  their  mis- 
takes by  comparing  these  rows  with  the  unit  measure.  Give 
the  names  of  the  various  lines.  Use  chart  i,  and  manual  for 
teachers.  The  pupils  draw  on  slates  for  the  first  time.  Teach 
distance  from  point  to  point  in  straight  rows  an  inch  apart. 
Require  the  inch  card  to  be  carefully  observed.  Continue 
spacing  and  forming  lines.  Use  Chart  No.  2. 

Charts  Nos.  2 and  3.  Continue  the  exercise  of  inch  spacing, 
cultivate  the  proper  position  for  the  hand,  and  finger  and 
wrist  movement.  Draw  the  letters  composed  of  vertical,  hor- 
izontal and  oblique  lines,  NZVYAKXMW,  dividing 
lines  into  two,  three,  four  and  five  equal  parts.  In  every 
room  the  teacher  must  use  the  steps  when  drawing  the  figures. 
Explain  the  angles. 

Charts  3 and  4.  Continue  spacing  and  finger  movements 
in  drawing  the  various  positions  of  lines,  comparing  the 
figures  on  these  charts  ; review  the  angles,  give  the  names  of 
the  different  triangles,  form  the  square,  and  give  the  names 
and  forms  of  all  the  quadrangular  figures  : the  square,  the 
rectangle,  the  parallelogram,  the  rhomb,  as  well  as  the  trian- 
gles, and  follow  the  general  directions  given  for  No.  1. 
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Charts  4 and  5.  Spacing  position,  and  finger  movement 
must  be  continued,  and  more  uniform  work  is  expected  from 
the  class.  The  teacher  must  use  the  steps  carefully  and  fol- 
low the  general  directions  given  for  No.  1. 

Charts  5,  6 and  7.  Continue  the  general  directions.  With- 
out the  steps  the  teachers  will  make  very  little  progress. 

Charts  7,  8 and  9.  Continue  the  general  directions.  For 
the  spring  term,  May  and  June,  a review  of  chart  7.  For  the 
fall  term,  Chart  No.  8.  Exercises  of  curved  lines.  For  the 
winter  term,  Chart  No.  9.  Ellipses. 

The  teacher  must  have  correct  curves  and  ellipses  in  the 
steps  she  uses,  so  that  the  pupils  will  get  a correct  idea  of  a 
circular  as  well  as  an  elliptical  line. 

Charts  Nos.  8 and  9.  Use  paper  instead  of  slate  ; as  the 
pupils  use  paper  for  the  first  time,  the  teacher  should  guard 
against  the  heavy  lines,  the  moistening  of  the  pencil  on  their 
lips,  and  the  frequent  use  of  rubber.  As  the  pupil  must  learn 
to  draw  the  curves  and  ellipses  in  vertical,  horizontal  and 
oblique  positions,  the  teacher  is  especially  charged  not  to 
allow  the  turning  of  the  paper  by  the  pupils  when  drawing. 
The  general  rules  are  especially  applicable  in  regard  to  posi- 
tion and  finger  movement.  With  the  use  of  the  steps  the 
teacher  will  secure  good  results. 

Charts  Nos.  10  and  11.  Application  of  curves  and  ellipses. 
The  general  rules  are  to  be  applied  also  in  this  grade  for 
position,  finger  movement,  comparing  and  making  lines,  and 
use  of  steps. 

Charts  Nos.  16,  17  and  18.  Exercises  of  architectural  leaves 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  circles  for  forming  rosettes. 
The  pupils  are  also  required  to  collect  various  leaves  so  that 
they  may  become  familiar  with  the  different  species.  They 
may  be  grouped  and  drawn. 

An  original  design  is  to  be  drawn  by  the  pupil  in  the  first 
week  of  December,  and  a second  in  the  last  week  of  April. 
These  designs  should  be  composed  of  some  elements  (or 
forms)  drawn  during  the  foregoing  lessons.  The  designs 
may  form  rosettes,  titles,  panels,  etc. 

The  scroll  is  drawn  towards  the  last  of  the  winter  term  as  a 
preparatory  step  for  the  next  grade. 

Charts  Nos.  18,  19  and  20.  Exercises  of  circles,  ellipses, 
scrolls  and  simple  ornaments.  Two  original  designs  will  be 
due,  one  in  the  first  week  in  December,  the  second  in  the  last 
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week  in  April.  The  pupils  in  this  grade  having  had  regular 
practice  in  drawing,  are  expected  to  make  some  tasteful 
designs. 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

I.  — Plane  Geometry  : Construction  of  geometrical  figures 
and  mathematical  curves. 

II.  — Envelopes  of  geometrical  solids  and  their  sections. 

III.  — Isometric  drawing. 

IV.  — Plans,  elevations  and  sections  of  mechanical  models. 

V.  — Working  drawings  of  more  complicated  models. 

VI.  — Freehand  drawing  is  continued  with  all  the  pupils 
who  do  not  take  mechanical  drawing. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

I.  — Fourth  class  boys  (optional).  Industrial  drawing. 

II.  — Fourth  class  boys  and  girls.  Freehand  drawing  from 
geometrical  models  (practical  perspective). 

III.  — Third  class  boys  and  girls.  Perspective  with  instru- 
ments. 

IV.  — Junior  class.  Perspective  and  drawing  from  models. 

V.  — Senior  class.  Drawing  from  natural  objects,  and  the 
art  of  teaching  drawing. 


MUSIC. 

Daily  Practice  Fifteen  Minutes. 

Sounds  by  Numeral  and  Syllable  to  3,  to  4 and  5 of  Scale. 
Staff.  Exercise  on  blackboard  as  above,  with  Note  Heads. 
Exercise  with  seven  note  cadences  ; scholars  singing  individ- 
ually and  by  class.  Exercise  to  6 of  scale.  Full  scale  of  Eight 
Sounds,  Quarter  Notes,  Time  and  Measure  ; Scale  in  Double 
Time;  use  of  Tie;  Half  Notes.  Exercise  with  Board  and 
Book.  Cultivate  a sweet  tone . 

Triple  Time  ; Tie  with  Three  Quarter  Notes  ; Dotted  Half 
Notes;  Quadruple  Time.  Tie  with  Four  Quarter  Notes; 
Whole  Notes;  Two  Beat  Ties  in  Quadruple  Time;  Half 
Notes  in  Quadruple  Time ; Three  Beats  in  Quadruple  Time  ; 
Dotted  Half  Notes  in  Quadruple  Time;  Half  Notes  and 
Quarter  Notes  in  Triple  Time  ; Slurs  ; Letters  ; Word  Spell- 
ing with  Notes ; Accent : Extension  of  Scale ; Intervals, 
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Seconds  and  Thirds.  Word  Spelling  continued  ; Repeat ; 
Quarter  Rests.  Cultivate  a sweet  tone. 

Daily  exercise  with  Scale  Sounds.  Teacher  calling  by  Syl- 
lable and  Numeral,  using  utmost  care  in  practice  of  high  and 
low  notes.  Eighth  Notes,  with  Intervals  of  Seconds  ; Eighth 
Notes,  with  Intervals  of  Thirds;  Half  Rests;  Interval  of 
Fourth  ; Rounds  and  Staccato  Marks  ; Dotted  Half  Rests  ; 
Interval  of  Fifth  ; Crescendo  ; Diminuendo  ; Swell ; Whole 
Rests  ; Tie  across  Bar  ; Two-part  Music  ; Key  of  G ; Exer- 
cises of  graded  difficulty,  with  Blackboard  and  Music  Reader  ; 
Key  of  D,  same  as  G ; Sixteenth  Notes.  Cultivate  a sweet  tone. 

Treble  and  Bass  Clef  ; Word  Spelling,  with  Notes  on  both 
Clefs  ; Blackboard  Exercises  of  graded  difficulty  in  Keys  of 
C,  G,  and  D respectively  on  Bass  Clef;  Varieties  of  Time; 
Graded  Exercises  in  f and  j-  varieties  ; Graded  Exercises  in 
f var.,  introducing  Dotted  Whole  Notes  ; In  f var.,  introducing 
Dotted  Quarter  Note  ; In  f var.,  introducing  Double  Note  ; 
Interval  of  Sixth,  Key  of  E ; Interval  of  Seventh  ; Write  an 
occasional  exercise  in  C,  to  be  sung  in  other  Keys  ; Triplets  ; 
Octaves.  Cultivate  a sweet  tone. 

Three-part  Music  ; Singing  by  Number  ; Key  of  F ; Half 
Beats  in  -§,  f and  f var.,  introduced  by  means  of  Dotted  Half 
Notes  and  Dotted  Half  Rests;  Half  Beats  continued  in  -J,  J 
and  f var.,  by  means  of  Dotted  Quarter  Notes  and  Dotted 
Quarter  Rests.  In  -§,  -§  and  £ varieties,  by  means  of  Dotted 
Eighth  Notes  and  Dotted  Eighth  Rests  ; Graded  Exercises  in 
Key  of  B ; Two  notes  of  different  values  to  same  beat;  intro- 
ducing Dotted  Quarters  and  Eighths,  and  Dotted  Eighths 
and  Sixteenths  to  the  beat  ; Four-part  music  ; Double  Dot ; 
Chanting.  Cultivate  a sweet  tone. 

Analysis  of  Scale  ; Intermediate  Sound,  Sharps,  Flats,  Dia- 
tonic and  Chromatic  Scales,  Natural,  Double  Sharp,  Double 
Flat ; Vowel  Sound  changed  in  use  of  Accidentals  ; Exercises 
introducing  C Sharp  and  D Flat  ; Transposition  by  Sharps  ; 
Signatures  ; Transposition  by  Flats  ; Compound  Time  f and 
-§  varieties  ; D Sharp  and  E Flat ; Compound  Time  J-  and  | 
varieties  ; F Sharp  and  G Flat  ; Compound  Time  ^ and 
varieties  ; G Sharp  and  A Flat  ; Syncopation  ; A Sharp  and 
B Flat ; Rests  in  Triplets  ; Major  and  Minor  Scales  ; Har- 
monic and  Melodic  Forms  ; Seventh  in  Minor  Scales  ; Repe- 
tition of  Scales  by  Letter  ; Character  of  Major  and  Minor 
Keys.  Cultivate  a sweet  tone. 
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HELPS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  following  outlines  and  suggestions  have  kindly  been 
prepared  by  teachers  who  have  given  much  thought  to  the 
several  subjects.  They  are  published  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  of  service  to  many  others. 

A carefully  graded  scheme  for  Busy  Work,  or  Seat  Occupa- 
tion, prepared  by  Miss  E.  J.  Phelps  of  the  Cedar  st.  Training 
School,  is  here  given.  The  course  covers  three  years  or 
grades. 


SEAT  OCCUPATION. 

The  fact  that  about  one  half  the  daily  time  of  children  in 
our  primary  grades  is  necessarily  spent  in  seats  or  at  boards 
while  the  teacher  is  busy  conducting  class  work,  indicates  the 
importance  of  the  question,  “ How  shall  this  time  be  em- 
ployed ?” 

Though  no  one  outline  of  work  could  probably  be  arranged 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  schools,  still  the  following  general 
thoughts  and  lists  of  occupations  may  be  suggestive  to  teach- 
ers in  solving  the  problem  for  their  own  particular  school 
rooms. 

1.  It  should  be  more  than  mere  busy  work,  and  of  such  a nature  as  will 
admit  of  its  being  carried  on  while  classes  are  reciting,  thus  requiring  but 
little  direct  supervision  of  teacher. 

2.  Such  as  will  interest  both  girls  and  boys,  can  be  easily  accommodated 
at  desk  of  pupil,  and  will  not  require  too  great  an  expense  of  time  nor 
money  in  its  preparation. 

3.  Such  as  will  tend  to  form  habits  of  close  observation,  steady  applica- 
tion, and  accurate  execution  ; thus  forming  a help  rather  than  a hindrance  to 
the  regular  class  work. 

4.  A portion  of  this  work  should  be  skillfully  adapted  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  recitation  period,  by  repeating  facts  taught  and  presenting  same 
in  different  lights.  Children,  by  weaving  into  their  daily  employments  all 
new  matter  gained,  will  be  enabled  to  see  its  practical  value,  instead  of  con- 
sidering it  a mass  of  disconnected  facts  of  use  only  in  the  recitation  hour. 

5.  It  should  be  adapted  to  the  ability  of  our  youngest  children,  keeping 
pace  with  their  increasing  power  to  do. 

6.  It  should  encourage  and  cultivate  originality. 

7.  For  convenience  we  may  consider  it  under  two  heads.  That  pertaining 
to  regular  class  work  may  be  called  “ reproduction,”  all  other  employments 
coming  under  the  .head  of  “industrial  work.” 
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8.  Reproduction  generally  requires  greater  mental  effort  than  the  in- 
dustrial work,  hence  should  come  in  the  early  part  of  each  session  while 
children  are  fresh. 

9.  Industrial  employments  may  profitably  come  in  the  latter  part  of  each 
session,  and  as  far  as  possible  should  furnish  a complete  change  of  thought 
and  action.  By  varying  the  work  from  day  to  day — one  day  drawing,  next 
sewing  or  piece  work,  next  designing,  etc., — children  will  take  up  each 
variety  with  fresh  interest. 


CAUTIONS. 

1.  The  value  of  seat  employments  lies  quite  as  much  in  the  habits  they 
tend  to  form  as  in  the  bare  work  itself.  Not  so  much  what  children  do,  as 
how  they  do  it  should  claim  our  attention. 

2.  The  most  satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained  only  when  both  teacher 
and  pupil  feel  that  excellence  of  seat  work  and  excellence  of  class  work 
are  of  equal  importance. 

3.  Originality  does  not  mean  random  work,  and  often  may  be  stimulated 
by  a few  general  suggestions  or  limitations.  It  should  be  cultivated  as  well 
as  allowed. 


GRADE  I. 

PRELIMINARY  WORK  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Object. — To  teach  children  to  observe  closely,  follow  given 
directions  intelligently,  gain  confidence  in  their  own  ability, 
and  a fair  control  of  fingers  and  pencils,  before  asking  them 
to  copy  (without  direct  supervision)  words  or  sentences. 

1.  Assort  cards,  sticks,  etc.,  with  reference  to  form,  color  or  size. 

2.  Assort  pictures  with  reference  to  some  one  characteristic,  as : all  that 
represent  objects  made  of  tin,  iron  or  wood,  placed  together,  all  represent- 
ing animals  that  can  fly,  etc. 

3.  String  buttons  or  beads,  first  in  a single  color  designated  by  teacher, 
then  in  alternating  colors,  later  with  reference  to  simple  numbers — one  red, 
two  blue  and  repeat. 

4.  Similar  work  with  colored  pegs  or  button  molds,  laying  the  colors  to 
correspond  with  board-copy  in  colored  crayon,  later  with  oral  direction  of 
teacher. 

5.  Put  together  very  simply  dissected  pictures. 

6.  Lay  geometrical  forms  in  colored  card  board  to  correspond  with  form 
and  color  chart.  (Such  a chart  may  be  easily  made  by  pasting  cut  forms  on 
manila  paper.  There  may  be  a row  of  a single  form  in  the  different  primary 
colors,  a row  of  many  varieties  of  forms  in  primary  and  secondary  colors, 
and  a row  of  simple  designs  made  by  combining  different  forms  and  colors.) 

7.  Lay  pegs  or  splints  in  the  three  positions,  vertical,  horizontal  and 
oblique. 
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8.  Perforate  lines  in  three  positions. 

9.  Trace  on  tissue  paper  lines  in  the  three  positions. 

10.  Trace  about  cut  cardboard  forms  of  familiar  objects,  animals  or  fruits. 

11.  Lay  pegs  in  three  positions  and  trace  ; later,  draw  in  space  beneath  a 
picture  of  each  peg  laid. 

12.  Copy  from  board  a line  of  some  one  simple  character  which  children 
can  easily  make,  taking  care  to  have  every  character  touch  both  head  and 
base  lines. 

13.  Copy  in  similar  manner  a line  of  two  alternating  characters. 

14.  Copy  with  reference  to  number  ; one  of  one  kind,  two  of  the  next  and 
repeat. 

15.  Copy  a line  of  simple  characters  or  pictures  all  different. 

Children  have  now  learned  to  handle  their  pencils,  recognize 
spaces  on  slates,  copy  what  is  placed  before  them,  and  have 
gained  confidence  in  themselves,  since  they  have  thus  far  with 
a little  effort  been  able  to  perform  all  work  assigned.  They 
are  now  ready  for 


REPRODUCTION. 

1.  Copy  simple  phrase,  “I  see;”  same  with  addition  of  a noun  ; substi- 
tute several  different  nouns.  Gradually  lengthen  sentence  by  introduction 
of  new  words,  using  each  word  in  as  many  sentences  as  possible  before 
adding  another.  Children  from  first  write  all  sentences  learned  rather  than 
a single  sentence  over  and  over. 

2.  Copy  sentences  containing  new  words  of  reading  lesson. 

3.  Copy  list  of  all  words  taught  during  week  or  month. 

4.  Pin  on  wall  a few  objects  or  pictures  of  objects  named  in  list — children 
tell  on  slates  what  they  can  and  cannot  see. 

5.  Pass  a few  pictures  to  each  child,  ask  him  to  tell  on  slate  in  full  state- 
ment what  he  has,  also  what  he  has  not.  In  all  this  work,  children  may 
refer  to  list  of  words  on  board  for  spelling  of  words  they  wish  to  use.  Also 
names  may  be  written  on  each  picture. 

6.  Copy  card  stories  and  spelling  sentences. 

7.  Copy  name  and  address. 

8.  Copy  from  print. 

9.  Copy  number  sentences,  as  : One  and  one  are  two. 

10.  Teacher  write  on  board  concrete  number  stories,  as  : One  fan  and  two 
fans  are  three  fans.  Children  copy  same,  sometimes  substituting  pictures 
for  the  phrases  “ one  fan,”  “ two  fans,”  “ three  fans.”  Reverse  order. 

11.  Similar  work  with  blanks  left  for  children  to  fill  in. 

12.  Silent  reading  from  supplementary  readers,  and  card  stories  written 
by  teacher. 

13.  Reproduce  number  lesson  by  stringing  beads,  laying  pegs,  writing 
words,  drawing  pictures — to  correspond  with  the  number  taught  in  class. 
The  different  processes  are  easily  indicated  by  lines  drawn  about  the  parts  to 
be  taken  away,  multiplied  or  divided. 
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14.  Make  pictures  using  only  the  given  number  of  lines  or  pegs  for  each 
picture.  Or  design  with  colored  pegs  using  the  given  number  of  colors. 

15.  Trace  forms  on  slate  to  correspond  with  order  on  form  chart,  writing 
in  each  form  the  name  of  its  corresponding  color. 

16.  Reproduce  the  writing  lesson  by  writing  the  letter  taught,  a specified 
number  on  each  line. 

17.  Children  may  lay  pegs  in  oblique  position  and  connect  by  drawing 
curves  to  form  different  letters. 

18.  In  similar  manner  combine  with  reading,  writing  and  number  matter 
taught  in  all  general  exercises. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

1.  Straw  chains  made  by  stringing  first  a colored  paper  square,  circle,  etc., 
then  an  inch  straw,  and  repeat.  The  color  of  the  papers  may  correspond 
with  the  particular  color  or  colors  taught  in  color  lesson. 

2.  Lay  pegs  or  splints  in  given  positions,  spacing  equally. 

3.  Trace  geometrical  forms,  spacing  equally. 

4.  Place  pins  in  cushion,  spacing  equally. 

5.  Place  a limited  number  of  splints  in  all  possible  combinations,  drawing 
on  slates  a picture  of  each. 

6.  Place  tissue  paper  over  simple  outlined  pictures  and  trace. 

7.  Copy  from  boards  or  cards  outlined  pictures  of  familiar  objects,  fruits 
and  animals. 

8.  Make  pictures  by  laying  pegs. 

9.  Draw  original  pictures  or  designs,  also  pictures  to  comply  with  some 
one  direction,  as : Draw  something  which  may  be  seen  on  the  street,  some- 
thing which  may  be  of  use  in  a kitchen,  school  room,  etc. 

10.  Put  together  dissected  picture  cards. 

11.  Perforate  cards  for  straight  line  embroidery  by  folding  paper  lined  in 
squares,  over  cards  and  perforating  all  points  of  intersecting  lines.  Or,  one 
card  may  be  perforated  from  another. 

12.  Embroider  cards,  taking  pains  to  have  right  and  wrong  sides  equally 
neat  in  appearance.  Designs  may  be  in  straight  lines,  beginning  with  simple 
positions  and  leading  to  combinations  of  same.  Each  design  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  grow  out  of  preceding  one,  and  be  first  laid  in  splints  and  drawn 
on  slates.  This  work  is  almost  exhaustless. 

13.  Weave  strips  of  colored  paper  in  simple  patterns. 

14.  Lay  geometrical  forms  to  correspond  with  designs  on  form  chart, 
pasted  designs  made  by  older  children,  or  special  copies  furnished  by 
teacher. 


GRADE  II. 

REPRODUCTION. 

1.  Copy  from  print  and  script  generally  more  than  a single  sentence. 

2.  Write  name,  date,  and  address. 

3.  Write  all  new  or  difficult  words  of  lesson,  and  place  in  original  state- 
ments. 
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Note. — In  all  forms  of  composition,  not  given  as  a test,  allow  children 
free  use  of  readers  for  purpose  of  looking  up  spelling  of  words.  This 
allows  a large  vocabulary  and  guards  against  habit  of  misspelling. 

4.  Copy  spelling  sentences. 

5.  Write  days  of  week  in  proper  order. 

6.  Copy  and  fill  in  elliptical  sentences. 

7.  Copy  and  fill  in  elliptical  sentences  whose  blanks  demand  the  plural 
forms  of  familiar  nouns,  and  verbs,  as : fences,  were,  etc. 

8.  Ask  on  slate  a given  number  of  questions  about  a designated  object  or 
picture. 

9.  Tell  a given  number  of  things  about  same. 

10.  Answer  on  slates  questions  written  on  board  with  reference  to  matter 
of  reading  lesson. 

11.  Have  on  board  a list  of  common  verbs  in  their  different  tenses,  as  : 
looked,  looking,  give,  gave,  come,  came,  see,  saw,  etc.  Children  place  same 
in  sentences. 

12.  Place  in  sentences  all  words  or  terms  taught  in  form,  color  or  plant 
lessons,  also  “place  words”  taught  in  primary  geography. 

13.  Illustrate  different  parts  of  story  previously  told  by  teacher  or  read  in 
class. 

14.  Have  a box  of  difficult  words  of  reading  lessons,  add  to  it  throughout 
term.  Give  each  child  a few  of  these  to  be  written  in  statements.  (An  excel- 
lent means  for  review.) 

15.  Copy  definitions  taught. 

16.  Make  a list  of  names  of  objects  in  room  beginning  with  given  letter. 

17.  List  of  all  objects  seen  in  room,  on  street,  etc. 

18.  List  of  words  containing  given  consonant  sound.  Work  to  correspond 
with  lessons  in  phonics. 

19.  List  of  words  containing  letter  last  taught  in  writing  lesson. 

20.  Locate  forms  on  form  chart,  using  place,  color  and  form  words  pre- 
viously taught,  as  : The  red  square  is  below  the  blue  circle. 

21.  Silent  reading  from  supplementary  readers,  books  brought  from  home 
by-  children,  and  approved  by  teacher,  or  card  stories  written  by  teacher. 
One  or  two  children  may  briefly  tell  in  class  what  was  read  and  then  read  to 
class  who  will  note  any  discrepancies  between  the  telling  and  the  reading. 
Or,  same  matter  may  be  given  to  another  child  for  silent  reading.  He  of 
course  will  notice  any  errors  made  by  first  child. 

22.  Practice  small  letters,  also  figures  from  one  to  ten. 

23.  Write  figures  from  one  to  ten  and  against  each  figure  its  corresponding 
name  and  Roman  numerals,  as  : 5,  five,  V,  etc. 

24.  Write  promiscuous  list  of  but  one  form  of  above,  children  fill  in  the 
other  two  forms. 

25.  Copy  letter  head,  write  given  number  of  statements,  one  or  two  at  first, 
and  sign  name. 

26.  Transpose  abstract  number  work  (4  + 2 = 6)  to  words,  and  reverse. 

27.  Number  work  from  cards  containing  blanks  to  be  filled. 

28.  Card  problems  copied,  explained  and  illustrated  on  slates. 

29.  Compose  original  problems  from  simple  abstract  work  and  reverse  order. 

30.  Copy  single  letters  and  after  each  letter  write  its  parts. 

5 
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INDUSTRIAL. 

1.  Chains  made  from  narrow  strips  of  colored  paper,  previously  gummed 
on  ends.  Link  one  in  another  before  sticking.  Colors  to  correspond  with 
work  of  color  lesson. 

2.  Trace  cut  forms,  spacing  equally. 

3.  Lay  splints  in  pictures  which  shall  contain  given  angles. 

4.  Copy  pictures  by  tracing  on  tissue  paper. 

5.  Copy  pictures  on  slates,  and  draw  original  pictures. 

6.  Perforate  for  straight  line  embroidery,  also  outlines  of  familiar  objects. 
Use  tracings  previously  made  on  tissue  paper,  taking  pains  to  have  perfora- 
tions equally  distant. 

7.  Illustrate  simple  plans  given  by  teacher,  as  : A room  twice  as  long  as 
it  is  wide,  containing  a stove  in  right  front  corner,  etc. 

8.  Dissected  pictures,  also  dissected  geometrical  forms. 

9.  Continue  weaving,  encouraging  child  to  originate  his  own  designs. 

10.  Lay  colored  geometrical  forms  in  original  combinations,  working  by 
law  of  opposites.  Work  to  correspond  with  matter  taught  in  form  and  color 
lessons. 

11.  Copy  designs  on  slate  by  tracing  the  different  forms  and  writing  the 
name  of  the  color  in  each.  Also  preserve  the  design  by  pasting  paper  forms 
previously  gummed.  A whole  sheet  of  paper  may  be  gummed  and  dried 
before  cutting.) 

12.  Continue  card  embroidery.  Designs  may  be  straight  line  combina- 
tions, and  outlines  of  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  animals  and  familiar  objects. 

13.  Picture  frames,  card  cases,  and  other  useful  articles  made  from  above. 

14.  Design  on  paper  lined  in  squares  by  tracing  over  the  blue  lines,  or 
connecting  points  of  intersection. 

15.  Trace  a single  geometrical  form,  design  within,  and  make  a border 
pattern  by  repeating  same. 

16.  Draw  pictures  of  tools  used  by  a gardener,  joiner,  dressmaker,  etc. 

17.  Peas  work — construct  simple  geometrical  forms  and  familiar  objects. 

18.  Sewing. 

19.  Classify  colored  cards,  etc.,  into  primary  and  secondary  colors,  and 
write  names.  Place  with  each  secondary  color  its  primaries. 


GRADE  III. 

REPRODUCTION. 

1.  Copy  from  print  and  script. 

2.  Copy  and  write  from  memory  quotations,  selections,  etc. 

3.  Write  name,  address,  and  date. 

4.  Write  days  of  week,  months  of  the  year,  and  the  four  seasons  in  their 
proper  order. 

5.  Write  names  of  seasons  with  names  of  months  included  in  each. 

6.  Names  of  the  four  seasons  with  simple  characteristics  of  each. 
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7.  Write  new  and  difficult  words  of  all  lessons,  and  place  in  original 
sentences. 

8.  Copy  and  fill  in  elliptical  sentences,  blanks  to  have  special  reference  to 
words  and  expressions  taught  in  the  different  studies. 

9.  Answer  written  questions  on  matter  of  reading  lesson,  particularly  that 
of  poetry. 

10.  Silent  reading  as  in  previous  grades. 

11.  Lists  of  words  containing  specified  vowel  or  consonant  sounds.  Work 
to  correspond  with  lessons  in  phonics. 

12.  Classify  words  of  a paragraph  or  page  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
syllables. 

13.  Practice  small  and  capital  letters. 

14.  Copy  small  letters  and  separate  into  parts. 

15.  Teacher  place  on  board  separate  lines  and  curves,  children  form  as 
many  letters  as  possible  from  them. 

16.  Copy  definitions  and  answer  written  questions  on  matter  taught. 

17.  Copy  letter  head,  and  write  short  letter. 

18.  Continue  work  with  common  verbs  in  past  and  present,  singular  and 
plural  forms. 

19.  Classify  fruits  and  familiar  objects  with  reference  to  their  general 
form,  animals  with  reference  to  habits,  and  natural  objects  by  color. 

20.  Write  lists  of  words  which  may  begin  with  capitals  when  standing 
alone,  and  those  which  may  not. 

21.  List  of  full  names,  and  same  with  initials  only. 

22.  List  of  articles  found  in  a hardware  store,  grocers,  etc. 


INDUSTRIAL. 

1.  Sewing. 

2.  Peas  work,  and  articles  made  from  card  board. 

3.  Copying  pictures. 

4.  Drawing  from  simple  objects. 

5.  Weaving  difficult  designs  made  by  children. 

6.  Designing  with  geometrical  forms  and  pasting  the  same. 

7.  Folding  paper,  cutting  and  pasting  same. 

8.  Designing  on  lined  paper  or  within  a single  geometrical  form. 

9.  Copy  leaves  gathered. 

10.  Pictures  of  different  styles  of  fence,  lamp-posts,  etc.,  seen  on  street. 

11.  Draw  plan  of  lot  and  locate  trees,  house,  etc.,  to  comply  with  oral  or 
written  direction  of  teacher. 

12.  Draw  accurately,  parts  of  a simple  object  and  then  the  object 
itself. 

13.  From  a collection  of  colored  papers,  cloths,  or  worsteds  (in  tints  and 
shades),  select  all  belonging  to  the  same  scale  of  color — all  the  reds,  blues, 
etc. 

14.  Arrange  colored  papers,  etc.,  in  color  scales,  one  scale  for  each  color, 
the  shades  ranging  from  darkest  to  lightest. 

15.  Place  harmonious  colors  together. 
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LANGUAGE. 

A course  for  the  first  three  years,  by  Miss  B.  E.  Howes, 
Welch  Training  School. 

I.  General  Aim.  The  formation  of  correct  habits  of  expression,  oral  and 

written. 

II.  Language  in  Grade  I. 

1.  Aim. — To  secure  freedom  of  expression. 

To  train  children  to  copy  accurately. 

2.  Work. 

(i.)  Oral  work. 

Talks  about  interesting  and  familiar  things  to  encourage  pupils  to  talk 
freely.  The  teacher  has  a general  plan  in  her  own  mind,  as,  in  a talk  on 
“ Vacation.” 

Where  did  you  go  ? 

Who  went  with  you  ? 

How  did  you  get  there  ? 

When  did  you  go  ? 

What  did  you  see  while  there? 

What  did  you  do  while  there  ? 

With  those  who  went  into  country,  teacher  is  prepared  to  talk  about  farm, 
domestic  animals,  etc.  Those  who  went  to  shore  she  leads  to  talk  about 
beach,  shells,  rocks,  boats,  etc. 

Lessons  should  be  short  and  bright. 

Lead  children  to  do  most  of  talking  ; teacher  simply  direct  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Pictures. 

1.  Chart  on  which  are  pasted  many  small  pictures.  Children  talk  about 
what  is  of  greatest  interest  to  them. 

Large  pictures  are  mounted  on  heavy  paper. 

We  prefer  uncolored  pictures. 

Pictures  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  be  distinctly  seen  by  entire  class. 

Subject  should  be  interesting  to  children.  Not  too  complex.  Children 
select  object  most  interesting  to  talk  about.  Teacher  question  occasionally 
and  lead  children  to  use  different  forms  of  expression. 

When  children  talk  freely  teacher  may  question  so  as  to  obtain  an  orderly 
description. 

Teachers  draw  pictures  on  blackboard  and  chart  paper  for  variety. 

Teacher  question  so  as  to  cause  children  to  form  a simple  story  from  the 
pictures. 

2.  Story  developed  with  growth  of  picture  drawn  by  teacher  during  the 
exercise. 

3.  Teacher  tells  a simple  story.  Question  for  oral  reproduction.  Chil- 
dren draw  pictures  to  show  how  much  they  remember  of  story. 

4.  Actions. 

Children  tell  what  they  can  do  and  illustrate. 

Teacher  perform  a single  act.  Child  tell  what  she  did.  Gradually  in- 
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crease  the  number  of  acts.  This  exercise  makes  the  children  quick  and 
accurate  in  observation. 

5.  Plants,  animals,  etc. 

These  lessons  are  given  to  train  perceptive  power,  increase  power  of  ex- 
pression, and  add  new  words  to  vocabulary. 

Lesson  on  animals  and  plants  alternate  with  action  lessons,  picture  les- 
sons, etc. 

Plants  are  taken  in  the  spring  term. 

No  attempt  is  made  at  classification. 

Children  search  out  all  the  facts  to  be  learned  about  individual  plants. 
Animals.  The  most  common  animals  which  pupils  have  opportunity  to 
observe  are  taken  as  subjects  of  conversation.  These  are  not  zoology  les- 
sons. Some  knowledge  is  gained  but  most  attention  is  given  to  language. 
Outline. — First  talk  about  habits  of  animals. 

(Tell  many  stories.) 

Then  name  its  parts. 

Finally  study  each  part. 

6.  Guessing  exercise. 

Children  guess  object  from  description  given. 

7.  Imitation  exercises. 

In  all  the  work — 

Incorrect  expressions  are  corrected. 

Complete  statements  are  required. 

(Require  short  statements.) 

Children  are  asked  to  tell  two  or  three  things  about  an  object  without 
using  “and!' 

Lists  of  quality  words  are  made  and  teachers  so  plan  lessons  as  to  occa- 
sion their  use  ; long,  short,  narrow,  small,  etc. 

Children  make  comparisons  and  use  comparatives  and  superlatives. 

Have  children  use  correctly  this,  that,  these,  those. 

Occasion  use  of  I have,  I saw,  I have  seen,  is,  are,  was,  were,  etc. 

Use  of  singular  and  plural  forms  of  verb  with  proper  form  of  verb. 

• Make  lists  of  common  adverbs  and  occasion  their  use. — 

The  horse  ran  quickly  down  the  hill. 

The  plant  grew  slowly. 

Illustrate  relation  words  by  use  of  objects. 

111. — Jennie  places  a book  on  the  table. 

Children  tell  : “Jennie’s  book  is  on  the  table.’’ 

WRITTEN  WORK. 

Copy  sentences.  Acquisition  of  power  to  express  thought  by  use  of 
written  language.  Copy  words.  Strengthen  association  between  idea  and 
its  written  sign. 

Copy  words  and  sentences  of  the  reading  lessons. 

Children  should  be  trained  to  copy  with  absolute  accuracy. 

Children  learn  use  of  capital,  period,  and  question  mark. 

In  last  half  of  year  children  write  some  from  dictation. 

Children  are  not  allowed  to  write  a word  unless  perfectly  sure  about  its 
form.  Draw  a straight  line  in  place  of  word  when  in  doubt. 
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Children  write  Original  Statements. 

III.  Language  in  Grade  II. 

i.  Aim. — To  secure  freedom  and  correctness  in  expression. 

Orderly  observation  and  description. 

Power  to  write  simple  sentences  from  dictation. 

(i.)  Oral  work. 

1.  Conversation  lessons. 

2.  Pictures, — 

Descriptions  orderly. 

Stories  told  by  children  aided  by  questions. 

Story  suggested  by  series  of  pictures. 

Children  illustrate  story  told  by  teacher. 

Children  tell  story  illustrated  by  teacher. 

Progressive  pictures. 

3.  Stories  told  by  teacher  reproduced  by  children. 

4.  Action  lessons  more  complex. 

Tell  what  was  done  without  using  “and.” 

5.  Observation  lessons  on  plants,  animals,  etc. 

All  observations  directed  in  such  a way  that  orderly  habits  of  observation 
and  description  may  be  formed. 

Comparisons  made. 

6.  Description  of  objects  and  guessing  exercises. 

7.  Imitation  exercises. 

In  all  Work. 

Plans  arranged  so  as  to  accomplish  certain  results  in  use  of  language. 
Occasion  use  of  personal  pronoun  as  subject  of  verb.  Change  form  of 
pronoun  from  singular  to  plural.  See  that  correct  form  of  verb  is  used. 

I have  a pencil  in  my  hand. 

We  have  pencils  in  our  hands. 

He  brings  lunch  every  day. 

We  bring  our  lunch  every  day. 

Use  of  noun  and  pronoun  together, — 

Jennie  and  he  were  late. 

See  that  children  use  he  doesn't , she  doesn't , instead  of  he  don't , she  don't . 
Occasion  use  of  ought. 

(2.)  Written  work. 

Written  work  frequently  on  paper. 

Aim  to  secure  neatness  and  care  above  everything  else.  Accept  only  best 
work  every  time. 

Examine  all  written  work. 

Care  in  arrangement  of  work. 

Leave  a margin  on  the  left.  Begin  right.  Do  not  allow  children  to  form 
habits  that  must  be  broken  up  later. 

Copy  sentences  and  words. 

Copy  name  of  city,  names  of  days  of  the  week,  month  and  abbreviations. 
Copy. — New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  1,  1886. 

Change  the  date  each  day. 
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Make  sentences  containing  each  a certain  word. 

Teacher  write  story  given  orally  by  children. 

Children  copy. 

Also  copy  statements  given  in  oral  description  and  written  by  teacher. 
Teach  use  of  exclamation  mark  and  apostrophe  to  denote  possession. 
Never  have  incorrect  expressions  written  on  board. 

Teach  simplest  form  of  a letter. 

Copying  entire,  filling  in  parts. 

Writing  from  dictation. 

Write  from  dictation  sentences  containing  known  words  and  requiring  use 
of  punctuation  marks,  the  use  of  which  has  been  taught. 

See  that  children  write  correctly  in  sentences  such  words  as, — 


here, 

hear, 

meat, 

meet, 

know, 

no, 

son, 

sun, 

knows, 

nose, 

their, 

there, 

to,  two,  too, 

whose. 

which, 

pear,  pair, 

pare, 

write, 

ought. 

Write  sentences  containing  words  specified  by  the  teacher. 

Grade  III. 

1.  Aim. — Same  as  in  Grade  II. 

Increase  oral  and  written  vocabulary. 

Secure  power  to  write  original  statements,  and  from  dictation. 

2.  Work. 

(i.)  Oral. 

Continue  work  of  Grade  I and  II. 

Pictures. 

Children  decide  in  what  order  objects  in  pictures  should  be  taken  for 
description. 

Train  to  select  according  to  importance  as  a part  of  the  picture. 

Tell  story  with  aid  of  simple  outline,  as, — 

Who  are  in  the  picture? 

Where  are  they? 

What  are  they  doing  ? 

Stories,  action  lessons  and  guessing  exercises. 

Observation  lessons  on  plants,  animals,  etc.,  continued.  (A  few  technical 
terms  taught  in  study  of  plants  for  convenience  in  description.) 

In  all  Work. 

Occasion  use  of  personal  pronoun  after  verb  and  preposition. 

111. — She  told  him  and  me  to  go, 

You  are  speaking  to  Mabel  and  me. 

Statements  simple.  Not  connected  by  “and.” 

Keep  lists  of  name  words,  quality  words,  action  words,  etc.,  taught. 

(2.)  Written  work. 

Teach  use  of  quotation  marks  (unbroken  quotations). 

Use  of  comma  in  connection  with  quotations. 

Comma  to  separate  name  of  person  addressed  from  the  rest  of  sentence. 
Teach  abbreviations. — Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr.,  St.,  Supt.,  name  of  months  and  days 
of  the  week. 
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Give  dictation  exercises  at  least  once  a week,  using  common  difficult 
words,  abbreviations,  and  marks  of  punctuation  that  have  been  taught. 

Teach  use  of  apostrophe  in  singular  possessive  and  in  contractions. 

Use  of  capital  names  of  persons  and  places. 

Teach  use  of  hyphen,  especially  to  divide  word  at  end  of  line. 

Insist  on  having  neat,  carefully  prepared  papers  in  all  written  work. 

Letter  writing  continued. 

Letters  written  from  dictation. 

Teacher  write  letter  on  board  to  pupils  asking  questions.  Pupils  write 
letter  to  teacher  answering  questions. 

Weave  words  of  spelling  lesson  into  a story. 

Write  an  account  of  actions  performed. 

Primary  Lessons  furnished  by  Miss  G.  S.  Mann,  Skinner 
School. 

I 

Form. 

Have  various  kinds  of  objects  as  balls,  marbles,  blocks,  spools,  cylinders, 
cubes,  pencils,  fruit.  Touch  all  of  any  one  object  and  let  child  tell  what 
action  has  been  performed.  After  it  is  understood  that  all  of  the  object  has 
been  touched,  the  child  is  ready  for  word  surface.  Flat  and  curved  surface 
follow.  Child  easily  tells  that  some  objects  stand,  others  roll  ; standing 
ones  have  flat  surfaces  ; others,  curved. 

In  teaching  face  will  have  to  give  that  word.  Child  discovers  two  kinds 
of  faces. 

The  next  point  will  be  edge,  followed  by  corner.  To  develope  edge  have 
two  children  start  from  opposite  sides,  walk  until  they  meet.  After  children 
give  the  word  meet  lead  them  to  see  that  two  faces  meet,  so  form  an  edge  ; 
three  faces  meet  form  a corner. 

Child  draws  a picture  of  straight  edge  thus  has  a straight  line  ; a curved 
edge  gives  him  a curved  line.  If  some  idea  of  space  has  not  previously 
been  given,  it  comes  at  this  point.  Have  two  lines  or  sticks  meeting.  The 
child  will  see  there  is  space  between  so  will  be  ready  for  word  angle.  The 
kinds  of  angles  may  be  taught.  The  child  will  remember  any  word  provided 
he  is  interested  enough  to  wish  to  know  the  word,  and  by  repeated  use  is 
made  a part  of  his  vocabulary. 

After  angles  come  triangles,  oblong,  square,  circle  and  oval. 

The  difficult  point  comes  now — the  idea  of  a solid  body  must  be  given  to 
the  child. 

Sphere  and  cube  taught  at  the  same  time  by  comparison.  Subject  matter 
for  sphere  is 

1.  It  is  a solid  body. 

2.  It  has  a curved  surface. 

3.  It  rolls  all  ways. 

The  child  forms  definition — a solid  body  rolling  all  ways  is  a sphere. 
Subject  matter  for  cube, 

1.  It  is  a solid  body. 
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2.  It  has  a flat  surface. 

It  has  six  flat  surfaces  just  alike. 

3.  It  can  stand. 

A solid  body  that  has  six  equal  flat  faces  is  a cube. 

Subject  matter  for  cylinder, 

1.  Solid  body. 

2.  It  has  a curved  face  between  two  flat  faces. 

3.  It  has  two  curved  edges. 

A solid  body  that  has  a curved  face  between  two  flat  faces  is  a cylinder. 

Try  and  connect  form  lessons  with  the  outside  world.  At  the  same  time 
that  sphere  is  taught,  child  may  be  shown  a globe,  and  so  led  to  see  that  he  lives 
on  the  surface  of  a sphere.  Enjoys  discovering  that  his  stick  of  candy  is  a 
cylinder ; his  marble,  a sphere  ; the  room,  a square  or  oblong  ; the  pane  of 
glass,  an  oblong  ; the  stove-pipe,  a cylinder,  etc.  Combine  color  and  form. 
This  gives  opportunity  for  pleasing  reviews.  Continued  repetition  is 
necessary. 


Liquid  and  Solid  Bodies. 

What  is  in  this  glass?  Water.  What  am  I doing?  You  are  pouring  the 
water  into  the  pail.  What  is  in  this  jug?  Vinegar.  Who  can  do  something 
with  the  vinegar?  What  did  he  do?  Poured  the  vinegar  into  the  glass. 
What  is  this?  It  is  a stone.  What  am  I doing?  You  are  feeling  of  it.  You 
are  touching  it.  Who  can  tell  me  what  I am  trying  to  do  now  ? You  are 
trying  to  squeeze  it.  Not  quite  right.  Look  at  this  leaf.  Am  going  to  put 
it  in  the  book  and  leave  it  there.  Will  stand  this  box  over  the  book.  What 
am  I doing  to  the  leaf?  You  are  pressing  it.  Who  can  tell  me  what  I am 
trying  to  do  to  the  stone?  You  are  trying  to  press  it.  Can  I press  the  stone 
into  another  shape?  No.  Why?  It  is  too  hard.  Take  this  stone,  throw  it  in 
the  pail  of  water.  What  did  the  stone  do  ? Made  the  water  splash.  Made 
the  water  move.  WLy?  To  give  the  stone  room.  Throw  this  block  in  the 
pail.  This  piece  of  wood  throw  in.  Can  you  pour  the  water  in  the  stone, 
in  the  block,  in  the  piece  of  wood?  No.  We  will  take  this  board,  stand  it 
so  that  it  looks  like  a hill.  See  what  this  water  does.  It  runs  down  hill. 
Instead  of  saying  run,  I have  a prettier  word  for  you  to  use,  you  may  say 
flow.  Who  can  tell  me  what  water  does?  It  flows  down  hill.  Anything 
else  that  flows?  Milk  flows.  Vinegar.  Anything  that  flows  we  call  a liquid. 
Some  one  give  the  new  word.  Tell  me  a liquid  you  drink. 

Is  a stone  like  a liquid?  No.  Why?  It  cannot  flow.  It  is  too  hard. 
Have  you  anyting  at  home  that  is  hard?  An  iron,  tin,  brick,  a ball.  Instead 
of  saying  a hard  ball  you  sometimes  say  a solid  ball.  Can  you  change  the 
shape  of  this  stone,  this  wood,  this  iron,  by  pressing  it?  No.  Why?  It  is 
too  hard.  The  new  word  ? It  is  too  solid.  (Review  so  they  will  understand 
the  definition.)  Those  things  that  we  cannot  change  the  shape  of,  and  do 
not  let  liquids  come  into  them,  we  call  solid  bodies.  Look  for  a solid  body 
in  the  room.  Name  all  the  solid  bodies  you  can  think  of.  The  solid  bodies 
you  play  with.  Is  gold  a solid  or  liquid  ? What  is  molasses  ? What  is  ink  ? 
Wood?  Lead?  Slate? 
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Outline  for  the  study  of  the  American  Revolution  by  Miss 
Augusta  Crane,  Wooster  School. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


England. 

i.  National  debt  of  Great  Britain. — 
Taxes  proposed. 

3.  British  oppression  : 

j Navigation  Act,  1651. 

Writs  of  Assistance,  1761. 
Stamp  Act,  1765. 

5.  Effect — Stamp  Act  repealed,  1766. 
7.  New  bill  passed,  1767. 

9.  “ Boston  Massacre,”  1770. 

10.  Final  changes  of  duties. 

13.  “ Boston  Port  Bill.” 


America. 

2.  Answer  of  the  Americans  : 

j Had  paid  their  share.  No  tax- 
( ation  without  representation. 

4.  Opposition : 

Patrick  Henry. 

Colonial  Congress. 

No  stamps  used. 

Refusal  to  import  any  goods 
while  the  Stamp  Act  remained 
a law. 

6.  Great  rejoicing  throughout  the 
Colonies. 

8.  Opposition. — Refusal  to  import 
these  articles. 

11.  Opinions  of  the  Americans. 

12.  “ Boston  Tea  Party,”  1773. 

14.  First  Continental  Congress  in 

Philadelphia,  1774. 

15.  “ Minute  Men.” 


Important  Events. 

1.  Capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  May  10,  1775. 

2.  Second  Continental  Congress,  Philadelphia,  May  10,  1775. 

3.  Proclamation  of  Gov.  Gage. 

4.  Invasion  of  Canada — a failure. 

5.  Expedition  against  Charleston,  June,  1776. 

6.  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776. 

New  England  Campaign. 

1.  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  April  19,  1775. 

2.  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775. 

3.  Evacuation  of  Boston,  March  17,  1776. 


Northern  Campaign. 

1.  Burgoyne’s  Invasion. 

2.  Capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  July,  1777. 

3.  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler. — Arnold’s  Stratagem. 

4.  Battle  of  Bennington,  Aug.  16,  1777. 

5.  Burgoyne’s  situation. — Effects  of  his  defeats. 

6.  First  battle  of  Stillwater,  Sept.  19,  1777. 

7.  Second  battle  of  Stillwater,  Oct.  7,  1777. 

8.  Surrender  of  Burgoyne,  Oct.  17,  1777. 

9.  Effects  of  the  surrender  in  America. 

10.  Effects  of  the  surrender  in  France. 

11.  Effects  of  the  surrender  in  England. 
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Central  Campaign. 

1.  Battle  of  Long  Island,  Aug.  27,  1776. 

2.  Battles  of  White  Plains,  Fort  Washington,  and  Washington’s  retreat 
through  New  Jersey. 

3.  Battle  of  Trenton,  Dec.  26,  1776. 

4.  Battle  of  Princeton,  Jan.  3,  1777* 

5.  Winter  at  Morristown,  1777. 

6.  Expedition  against  Philadelphia. 

7.  Battle  of  Brandywine  and  defeat,  Sept,  n,  1777- 

8.  Capture  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  Sept.  26,  1777- 

9.  Battle  of  Germantown,  Oct.  4,  1777- 

10.  Capture  of  Forts  Mercer  and  Mifflin  by  the  British. 

11.  The  army  at  Valley  Forge,  1777  and  ’78. 

12.  Howe  resigned.  Clinton  appointed. 

13.  British  evacuate  Philadelphia  and  retreat  to  New  York,  June  18,  1778* 

14.  Battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28,  1778. 

Southern  Campaign. 

1.  Expedition  against  Georgia.  Capture  of  Savannah  and  other  places 
by  the  British,  1778. 

2.  Expedition  against  South  Carolina.  Surrender  of  Charleston  to  the 
British,  May  12,  1780. 

3.  Three  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  South  Carolina.  Results. 

4.  Defeat  of  Gen.  Gates  at  Sanders  Creek  (Camden),  Aug.  16,  1780. 

5.  Battle  of  the  Cowpens,  Jan.  17,  1781.  Morgan  and  Greene’s  retreat. 

6.  Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  March  15,  1781. 

7.  Battles  of  Holkirk’s  Hill  and  Eutaw  Springs.  Result  and  effect. 

8.  Siege  of  Yorktown. 

9.  Surrender  of  Cornwallis,  Oct.  19,  1781. 

10.  Result  of  the  surrender.  Treaty  of  peace,  Sept.  3,  1783. 


Important  Events. 

1.  Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  Nov.  15,  1777;  went  into  effect, 
March  1,  1781. 

2.  French  Aid. — Gen.  Lafayette;  Count  D’Estaing. 

3.  Massacre  of  Wyoming. 

4.  Massacre  of  Cherry  Valley. 

5.  Storming  of  'Stony  Point. 

6.  Paul  Jones’  Victory. 

7.  Treason  of  Arnold. 

8.  Capture  and  fate  of  Andre. 

9.  Arnold’s  expedition  against  Virginia. 

10.  War  claims  and  settlement. 

11.  Condition  of  the  country. 

12.  Army  disbanded,  Nov.  3,  1783. 

13.  Evacuation  of  New  York,  Nov.  25,  1783. 

14.  Washington’s  farewell  to  his  officers. 
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15.  Washington’s  resignation  and  address. 

16.  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  adopted  Sept.  17,  1787  ; went  into  opera- 
tion Mar.  4,  1789. 

17.  The  first  political  parties. 


Leading  Patriots. 
Patrick  Henry, 
James  Otis, 
Benjamin  Franklin, 
Samuel  Adams, 
John  Hancock, 
Joseph  Warren, 

R.  H.  Lee, 

John  Adams, 

John  Jay, 

Thomas  Jefferson, 
Arthur  Lee, 

Silas  Deane.. 


Noted  Men. 

Noted  Commanders. 


AMERICAN. 

Geo.  Washington, 
Gen.  Gates, 

Gen.  Wayne, 
Charles  Lee, 

Gen.  Schuyler, 
Gen.  Greene, 

Gen.  Montgomery, 
Gen.  Putnam, 

Gen.  Lincoln. 


BRITISH. 

Gen.  Gage, 

Gen.  Howe, 

Gen.  Clinton, 
Ad.  Lord  Howe, 
Gen.  Burgoyne, 
Gen.  Cornwallis. 


TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 

Franklin  Readers. 

Selected  Words  by  Meleney  and  Giffin. 

Franklin  Arithmetics. 

Knox’s  Elementary  Lessons  in  English. 

Swinton’s  new  Language  Lessons. 

Harper’s  Geography. 

Anderson’s  Grammar  School  History  of  the  United  States. 
Meservey’s  Book-keeping. 

Webster’s  Dictionary. 

Spencerian  System  of  Penmanship. 

Jepson’s  Music  Readers. 

Bail’s  System  and  Charts  in  Drawing. 


The  High  School. 


ORGANIZATION. 

The  High  School  comprises  a Classical  and  an  English  department,  the 
course  of  study  in  each  occupying  four  years. 

In  the  first,  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Academical  department  of  college. 
In  the  second,  the  range  of  study  is  broader  and  less  technical,  but  includes 
three  special  objects,  viz  : 

(a)  The  preparation  of  boys  for  the  Scientific  department  of  college. 

( b ) The  training  of  pupils  for  commercial  and  general  business  by  a 
thorough  two  years’  course  in  book-keeping  and  by  other  suitable  studies. 

(c)  The  preparation  of  young  ladies  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

In  addition  to  these  three  special  features,  the  English  course  includes 
such  studies  as  tend  to  make  intelligent  men  and  women  and  good  citizens. 

The  regular  daily  work  of  each  pupil  in  the  English  department  comprises 
three  studies  and  a “ general  exercise  ” in  either  reading,  writing,  drawing, 
spelling,  singing,  composition  or  declamation. 

Members  of  the  “College  Class”  necessarily  take  four  studies,  and  are 
excused  from  all  general  exercises  except  composition  or  declamation. 

AIMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  the  intellectual  works  and  methods  of  the  school  constant  reference  is 
had  to  Thought  and  its  Expression.  Mere  knowledge  is  worth  little  when 
sought  as  an  end.  It  is  only  as  it  nourishes  thought  and  right  purposes  that 
it  is  of  value.  The  aim  of  the  school,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge,  as,  by  wisely  using  it,  to  stimulate  intellectual  life  and  to 
train  the  mind  to  right  methods  of  action. 

These  results  are  sought,  first,  by  a well  considered  plan  of  symmetrical 
study  ; second,  by  such  modes  of  instruction  as  seem  best  suited  to  excite  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  to  quicken  thought,  and  to  furnish  to  the  pupils  prac- 
tical examples  of  logical  investigation  and  correct  reasoning. 

APPARATUS  AND  LIBRARY. 

In  the  work  of  instruction  valuable  aids  are  furnished  by  a large  and 
choice  apparatus  illustrating  astronomy,  chemistry  and  physics,  by  a well 
classified  cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils  comprising  several  thousand  speci- 
mens, and  by  a very  carefully  selected  library. 

In  chemistry  and  physics,  pupils  are  expected  to  make  their  study  intelli- 
gent and  practical  by  personally  performing  before  the  class  all  the  experi- 
ments described  in  the  text-books,  in  addition  to  many  others  original  and 
selected. 
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The  library  contains  more  than  2,500  volumes.  These  have  been  carefully 
chosen  with  a view  to  illustrating  and  supplementing  as  efficiently  as  possi- 
ble the  personal  instruction  of  teachers  in  all  branches  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  reference  library,  which  includes  Dictionaries,  Encyclo- 
paedias, critical  studies  in  English  Language  and  Literature,  standard  works 
in  History,  Science,  etc.,  there  is  a good  supply  of  general  reading  in  Fiction, 
Biography,  History,  Literature,  Travel,  Poetry,  etc.  From  this  portion  of  the 
library,  pupils  are  allowed,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  draw  books,  which 
may  be  retained  two  weeks,  and  which  thus  find  a welcome  and  useful  cir- 
culation in  the  homes  of  scholars. 

It  should  be  understood  that  half  the  cost  of  the  library  is  met  by  an 
annual  State  appropriation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  apparatus.  The  geo- 
logical cabinet  is  private  property. 

TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mathematics. — Packard’s  Complete  Course  of  Business  Training,  Loomis’ 
University  Algebra,  Olney’s  University  Algebra,  Newcomb’s  Algebra, 
Loomis’  and  Chauvenet’s  Geometry,  Wheeler’s  Trigonometry. 

History. — Smith’s  Smaller  History  of  Greece,  Leighton’s  History  of  Rome, 
Creighton’s  History  of  Rome,  Bloss’  Ancient  History,  Greene’s  Mediaeval 
History,  Modern  History,  Martin’s  Civil  Government. 

Physical  Sciences. — Maury’s  Physical  Geography,  Gray’s  ' School  and 
Field  Book  of  Botany,  Hutchinson’s  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Cooley’s  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Steele’s  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chemistry,  Dana’s  Geological 
Story  Briefly  Told,  Steele’s  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Astronomy,  Gage’s  Physics. 

English  Language. — Webster’s  or  Worcester’s  Dictionary,  Swinton’s 
School  Composition,  Patterson’s  Speller  and  Analyzer,  Cathcart’s  Literary 
Reader,  Hart’s  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Collier’s  History  of  English  Lit- 
erature, Shakespeare,  and  other  classical  English  authors. 

Greek. — Hadley’s  Greek  Grammar,  White’s  First  Lessons  in  Greek, 
Goodwin’s  Greek  Reader,  Homer’s  Iliad,  Liddell  & Scott’s  Greek  Lexicon, 
Keep’s  Essential  Uses  of  the  modes  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Latin. — Allen  & Greenough’s  Latin  Grammar,  Tetlow’s  Latin  Lessons, 
Allen’s  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Harkness’  Caesar,  Allen  & Greenough’s 
Caesar,  Greenough’s  Vergil,  Allen  & Greenough’s  Cicero,  Tozer’s  Classical 
Geography,  Weller’s  Pocket  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography,  Smith’s  Class- 
ical Dictionary. 

German. — Otto’s  German  Conversational  Grammar,  £ef>ett  unb  2ob  be£  fleirten 
3Rptf)fityf<f)en3,  Stfeffe  al$  Onfel,  Boisen’s  German  Prose. 

French. — Keetel’s  French  Grammar.  Supplementary  Reading. 

General  Exercises. — Jepson’s  Music  Reader,  Bail’s  System  and  Charts 
in  Drawing,  Spencerian  Writing  Slips. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School 
takes  place  in  April,  during  the  last  week  of  the  winter  term. 

Pupils  residing  in  the  city  must  be  present  at  the  regular  examinations 
unless  prevented  by  sickness.  Those  thus  detained,  and  non-residents,  may 
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be  admitted  during  the  year  for  special  reasons  ; but  their  qualifications 
must  be  such  as  to  admit  of  their  joining  the  classes  at  an  advanced  stand- 
ing. New  classes  cannot  be  formed  of  pupils  received  at  other  times. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age,  and  must  bring  a certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  character  and  deportment  from  the  Principal  of  the 
school  they  have  last  attended.  They  must  be  well  prepared  in  Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar,  United  States  History,  Geography,  Reading,  Penmanship 
and  Spelling. 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not  received  as 
candidates  for  examination,  unless  recommended  by  the  Principal  as  in  his 
opinion  qualified  for  admission. 

The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  and  Teachers  of  the  High  School. 

The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  “ Committee  on  Schools,”  for  their  approval,  previous  to  exam- 
ination. The  questions  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  text-books  used  in  the 
Schools,  yet  they  will  correspond  in  form  and  principles  with  those  with 
which  the  pupil  should  be  familiar  from  his  previous  instruction. 

RULES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

1.  — At  the  close  of  each  school  year  pupils  in  the  highest  grade  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  who  pass  the  prescribed  examination,  are  promoted  to  the 
Hillhouse  High  School. 

2.  — Examinations  for  the  promotion  shall  be  in  writing,  and  such  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Schools,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  of  each  school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent.  All  applicants  from  other  schools  shall  pass  a similar  ex- 
amination, and  the  results  shalL  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Schools 
for  their  approval. 

3.  — Instruction  may  be  given  in  the  following  branches  of  learning,  viz  : 
in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensura- 
tion, Surveying,  Navigation,  the  English  Language  and  Literature  ; in  Read- 
ing', Declamation,  Spelling,  Defining  and  Composition  ; in  the  French, 
German,  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  in  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  ; in  History  and  Political  Philosophy,  together  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  Connecticut ; in  Physical  Geography,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Mineral- 
ogy, Geology,  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing. 

4.  — The  particular  order  and  manner  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given 
in  the  branches  taught  in  the  High  School  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Principal  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Schools. 

5.  — Admission  to  this  department  shall  be  made  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  unless  the  candidate  shall  be  qualified  to  enter  the  regular  course. 

Diplomas  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  Senior  year  to  those  members  of 
the  Senior  Class  who  have  passed  a satisfactory  examination  upon  all  the 
studies  of  the  year,  and  to  such  other  members  of  the  class  as  shall  have 
pursued  a course  of  study  during  the  year  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
and  have  maintained  an  approved  standard  of  scholarship. 
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Course  of  Study. 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


Class. 

Term. 
(20  weeks.) 

Mathe- 

matics. 

Science. 

Modern 

Languages. 

History. 

English 

Language. 

History. 

Fourth. 

First. 

Physical 

Geography. 

Botany. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

Study  of 
English. 

Second. 

Algebra. 

Book- 

keeping. 

Physiology. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

English. 

Third. 

First. 

Algebra. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

Rhetoric 
and  Study  of 
English. 

Second. 

Algebra. 

Science  of 
Government. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

An.  Hist. 

Junior. 

First. 

Second. 

Geometry 

and 

Trigonome- 

try. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Mod.  Hist. 
Eng.  Lit. 

Senior. 

First. 

Higher 
A Igebra.  | 

Geology. 

A stronomy. 

Eng.  Lit. 

Second. 

Physiology  and  Reviews. 

Each  pupil  has  three  studies  daily,  and  two  special  exercises  weekly  in 
either  reading,  writing,  drawing,  spelling  or  singing.  Regular  weekly  exer- 
cises in  composition  or  declamation  are  also  required  of  all  pupils  through- 
out the  course. 

The  studies  in  Roman  type  are  prescribed  ; those  in  italics  are  optional. 
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Course  of  Study. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Class. 

Term. 

(20  weeks.) 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Mathe- 

matics. 

History, 

Science, 

etc. 

Fourth. 

First. 

Second. 

Grammar 

and 

Lessons. 

Algebra. 

Algebra. 

Rom.  Hist. 
Greek  Hist. 

Third. 

First. 

Second. 

Caesar. 

Caesar. 

Grammar 
and  White’s 
Lessons. 

Algebra. 

Algebra. 

Junior. 

First. 

Second. 

Vergil. 

Vergil. 

Goodwin’s 

Greek 

Reader. 

Physics. 

Rhetoric, 
French  or 
German. 

Senior. 

First. 

Second. 

Cicero. 

Cicero. 

Homer. 

Homer 

and 

Reviews. 

Geometry. 

French 
or  German. 

French 
or  German. 

Summer. 

Reviews. 

There  are  frequent  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  Prose  Composition 
throughout  the  course. 

Pupils  in  either  department  may  have  studies  in  the  other,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  above  Schedule. 
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Course  of  Study. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Term. 

(20  weeks.) 

Mathe- 

matics. 

Science. 

Modern 

Language. 

English 

AND 

History. 

. 

English 

First. 

Book- 

German. 

Language. 

keeping. 

French. 

First 

A Igebra. 

Grammar 

Year. 

and 

Book- 

German. 

French. 

Literature. 

Second. 

keeping. 

Algebra. 

Phys.  Geog. 

English 
Lang.,  etc. 

Book- 

Civil Gov- 

German. 

History, 
and  Consti- 
tution U.  S. 

Second 

First. 

keeping. 

Algebra. 

ernment. 

French. 

Year. 

Second. 

A Igebra. 

Physics. 

German. 

French. 

General 

History. 

General  Exercises. 

First  Year . — Penmanship,  Business  Forms,  Reading,  Drawing,  Music, 
Spelling,  Composition,  Declamation,  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Second  Year. — The  same  as  for  the  first  year,  with  the  addition  of  Corres- 
pondence and  Commercial  Arithmetic. 


RANK. 


PERFECT  ATTENDANCE. 
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PERFECT  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  Table  presents  all  rooms  in  which  all  the  pupils  have  been 
present  100  half  days  or  more  during  the  year. 

N.  B. — Perfect  attendance  cannot  be  counted  if,  for  any  cause,  any  pupil 
is  not  in  seat  at  the  hour  of  commencing  School  (9  o'clock  a.  m.  and  2 p.  m.) 
or  is  dismissed  before  the  hour  of  closing  (12  and  4 o’clock). 


7 

7 

5 

10 

2 

5 

7 


4 


5 


SCHOOLS. 

ROOMS. 

TEACHERS. 

No.  half 
days  in 
1885-86 

No.  half 
days  in 
1884-85. 

Hamilton,  . . 

1 1 

Cornelia  Clinton, 

240 

127 

Hamilton, 

12 

Rita  Shea, 

238 

244 

Hamilton,  . 

Q 

Gertrude  Roach, 

IQ4 

22Q 

High, . 

e 

Lucy  R.  Bliss,  

165 

7 

202 

j 

Ferry  Street, 

I 

Ida  A.  Hague, 

150 

132 

Hamilton, 

3 

Mary  E.  Dallaher, 

149 

153 

Hamilton, 

5 

Clementine  Kenney,- 

136 

I36 

High, 

2 

Isaac  Thomas, 

128 

Lloyd  Street,. 

4 

Mary  J.  Fahy, 

128 

115 

Ferry  Street, 

3 

Julia  A.  Robinson, 

122 

Greenwich  Av. 

4 

Edith  Johnson,  

121 

141 

Washington, 

11 

Jennie  R.  Catlin, 

IO4 

High, 

7 

Isabelle  Cromwell, 

IOI 

YEARS. 


84 


DRAWING  LESSONS. 


TIME  TABLE  OF  INSTRUCTOR,  1886-87. 


Lessons  will  be  marked  on  the  following:  1,  General  accuracy  of  work;  2,  clearness  of 
line  ; 3,  least  use  of  rubber  ; 4,  best  drawing  from  memory  and  original  design. 


FORENOONS. 


AFTERNOONS. 


MONDAYS. 


Woolsey  and  Grand  St.  Schools. 


September  ... 

. . 6,  20 

February  ... 

October 

--  4,  18 

March 

...  7,  21 

November  ...: 

29 

April 

...  4,  18 

December 

!3 

Mav 

— 2,  16 

January 

-3,  7,  3i 

June 

6,  20 

Washing 

September 13,  27 

October  it,  25 

November 8,  22 

December 6,  20 

January. ..  10,24 

■ton  School. 

February 14,  28 

March 14,  28 

April 11 

May 9,  23 

June 13,  27 

TUES 

Cedar  and  Welch 

September 7,  21 

October 5,  19 

November  ...2,  16,  30 

December 14 

January 4,  18 

DAYS. 

Training  Schools. 

February 1,  15 

March 1, 15,  29 

April 5,  19 

May 10,  24 

June 7,  21 

W inchest  < 

September 14,  28 

October 12,  26 

November 9,  23 

December 7,21 

January 11,  25 

School. 

February 8,  22 

March 8,  22 

April 12 

May  3,  17,  31 

June 14,  28 

WEDNI 

Skinner , High  Schools . 

September 8,  22 

October 6,  20 

November 3,  17 

December 1,  15 

January 5,  19 

JSDAYS. 

, Jun.  Object  Drawing. 

February 2,  16 

March 2, 16,  30 

April 13 

May 4,  18 

June 1,  15,  24 

Wooster  and  Hig 

September .15,  29 

October 13,  27 

November  _.t..io,  24 

December 8,22 

January  12,  26 

h School  juniors. 

February 9,  23 

March... 9,  23 

April 6,  20 

May 11,  25 

June 8,  22 

THUR 

Hamilton  and  E 

September 9,  23 

October 7,  21 

November 4,  18 

December 2,  16 

January 6,  20 

SDAYS. 

'.dwards  Schools. 

February 3,  17 

March 3,  17,  31 

April 14 

Mav 5,  19 

June 2,  16,  30 

Webster 

September 16,  30 

October  14,  28 

November 11 

December 9,  23 

January 13,  27 

School. 

February 10,  24 

March 10,  24 

April 7,  21 

May  12,  26 

June 9,  23 

FRID 

Dwight 

September 10,  24 

October 8,  22 

November 5,  19 

December 3,  17 

January 7,21 

lAYS. 

School. 

February 4,  18 

March 4,  18 

April 1,  15 

May 6,  20 

June 3,  17 

Eaton 

September 17 

October 1,  15,  29 

November 12 

December 10,  24 

January 14,  28 

School. 

February n,  25 

March .11,  25 

April 22 

May 13,  27 

June 10,  24 

MONDAYS. 


High  School. 

Third  Class  Geometrical  Drawing. 


September 
October... 
November 
December 
January... 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


6,  13,  20,  27 
4,  11,  18,  25 

-i,  8,  15,  22,  29 
6,13,20 
3,  10,  17,  24,  31 

7,  14,  21,  28 
7,  14,  21,  28 

4,  11,  18 
2,  9,  16,  23 
6,  13,  20,  27 


TUESDAYS. 

High  School. 
Third  Class  Perspective. 


September 7,  14,  21,  28 

October 5,  12,  19,  26 

November 2,  9,  16,  23,  30 

December 7,  14,  21 

January, 4,  11,  18,  25 

February 1,  8,15,22 

March 1,  8,  15,  22,  28 

April 5,  12,  19 

May ---3,  10,  17,  24,  31 

June  7,  14,  21,  28 


WEDNESDAYS. 


High  School. 

Senior  Class  Object  Drawing. 


September 
October... 
November 
December. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


8,  15,  22,  29 
6,  13,  20,  27 
3,  10,  17,  24 

1,  8,  15,  22 
5,  12,  19,  26 

2,  9,  16,  23 
.2,  9,  16,  23,  30 

6,  13,  20 
. 4,  11,  18,  25 

.1,  8,  15,  22,  29 


THURSDAYS. 


High  School. 

Fourth  Class  Geometrical  Drawing. 


September 
October... 
November 
December. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


. 9,  16,  23,  30 

7,  14,  21,  28 
4,  11,  18 
. 2,  9,  16,  23 

6,  13,  20,  27 
- 3i  IO>  *7,  24 
3,  10,  17,  24,  31 
7,14,21 
5,  12,  19,  25 
. .2.  9,  16,  23,  30 


FRIDAYS. 

High  School. 

Fourth  Class  Free  Hand  Drawing. 


September 
October... 
November 
December. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


10,  17,  24 
. 1,  8,  15,  22,  24 
5,  12,  19 
3,  10,  17,  24 
7,  14,  21 
..  4,  11,  18,  25 

. 4,  11,  18,  25 

1,15,22 
6,  13,  20,  27 
. 3,  10,  17,  24 


DRAWING  LESSONS.  ‘85 

DRAWING  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE  OF  INSTRUCTOR  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  1886-S7. 


Afternoon. 


O 

a> 

0 

x 

x 

X 

Schools. 

£ 

<D 

Cl 

<u 

X 

0 

0 

g 

<u 

0 1 

£ 

<L 

O 

(U 

Vh 

cz 

C 

CC 

3 

X 

0 

Oj 

Q. 

re 

6 

c 

0 

Z 

a 

cz 

£ 

s 

< 

s 

Oak  St.  School  - 

6 

A 

6 

•3 

7 

14 

7 

A 

2 

6 

C/3 

CZ 

-0 

Davenport  Ave.  School 

13 

H 

II 

8 

13 

J 

10 

14 

*T 

II 

9 

13 

0 

Fair  St.  School 

20 

18 

15 

20 

17 

21 

21 

lS 

16 

20 

s 

Woodward  School 

27 

25 

22 

24 

28 

28 

23 

27 

in 

German  English  School 

7 

5 

2 

7 

4 

1 

I 

5 

3 

7 

cZ 

Orchard  St.  School 

M 

12 

q 

14 

11 

8 

8 

12 

17 

14 

H3 

7 

C/3 

<D 

Shelton  Ave.  School 

21 

19 

26 

16 

21 

18 

15 

22 

15 

22 

19 

17 

25 

21 

H 

Dixwell  Ave.  School 

28 

23 

25 

22 

C/3 

Edwards  St.  School 

8 

6 

3 

1 

5 

2 

2 

6 

4 

1 

"d 

c/3 

Humphrey  St.  School 

*5 

13 

10 

8 

12 

9 

9 

13 

11 

8 

c 

West  St.  School 

22 

20 

17 

15 

22 

19 

26 

16 

16 

20 

18 

15 

03 

£ 

Carlisle  St.  School 

29 

27 

14 

23 

23 

25 

22 

Hallock  St.  School 

Q 

7 

4 

2 

6 

3 

3 

7 

5 

2 

c3 

Grand  St.  School 

7 

l6 

14 

21 

1 1 

Q 

13 

20 

10 

10 

14 

21 

12 

9 

t/. 

3 

Lloyd  St.  School 

23 

18 

7 

l6 

17 

25 

17 

25 

19 

26 

16 

H 

Ferry  St.  School 

1.29 

24 

28 

23 

Center  St.  School 

IO 

5 

12 

3 

10 

7 

4 

4 

1 

6 

3 

in 

Quinnipiac  St.  School 

17 

8 

14 

11 

11 

15 

13 

10 

3 

Hamilton  School 

24 

15 

22 

19 

17 

24 

21 

18 

18 

22 

20 

17 

Uh 

Greenwich  Ave.  School _ 

28 

25 

25 

27 

24 

Forenoons — the  same  as  shown  in  the  time  table  of  Prof.  Bail. 


Music  Lessons:  Time  Table  of  Musical  Director,  1886-87 

■JMLOJSnD^TZTS- 


SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

Time. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

May 

June 

Hamilton 

I 

to 

6 

A.  M. 

6 

4 

I 

29 

3 

31 

28 

28 

2 

6 

St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum 

I 

3 

P.  M. 

6 

4 

1 

29 

Dec. 

3 

F3eL 

28 

Mar. 

28 

Apr. 

2 

6 

Wooster 

I 

u 

6 

A.  M. 

13 

11 

8 

6 

10 

7 

7 

4 

9 

13 

Fair  Street 

I 

4fc 

4 

“ 

13 

11 

8 

6 

10 

7 

7 

4 

9 

13 

Hamilton 

7 

44 

12 

“ 

20 

18 

IS 

13 

17 

14 

14 

11 

16 

20 

Ferry  Street 

1 

44 

4 

P.  M. 

20 

18 

15 

13 

17 

14 

14 

11 

16 

20 

Wooster 

5 

44 

12 

A.  M. 

27 

25 

22 

20 

24 

21 

21 

18 

23 

27 

German-English 

1 

u 

3 

27 

25 

22 

20 

24 

21 

21 

18 

23 

27 

High  School,  Lower  Division,  every  Monday  at  1 o’clock  p.  m. 


TUESDAY'S. 


SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

Time. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

May 

May 

Webster 

1 to 

6 

A.  M. 

7 

5 

2 

30 

4 

1 

I 

29 

3 

31 

Oak  Street 

I “ 

4 

7 

5 

2 

30 

4 

1 

I 

29 

3 

31 

Edwards  Street 

1 “ 

8 

P.  M. 

7 

5 

2 

3° 

4 

1 

1 

29 

3 

31 

Dec. 

Apr. 

June 

Sheldon  Avenue 

1 “ 

6 

A.  M. 

14 

12 

9 

7 

11 

8 

8 

5 

10 

7 

Winchester 

I “ 

4 

“ 

14 

12 

9 

7 

11 

8 

8 

5 

10 

7 

Webster.. 

7 “ 

12 

21 

19 

16 

14 

18 

15 

15 

12 

17 

14 

Davenport  Avenue 

1 “ 

4 

“ 

21 

19 

16 

14 

18 

15 

15 

12 

17 

14 

Cedar  Street  Training  School 

1 “ 

8 

P.  M. 

21 

19 

16 

14 

18 

15 

15 

i2 

17 

14 

Sheldon  Avenue 

7 “ 

10 

A.  M. 

28 

26 

23 

21 

25 

22 

22 

*9 

24 

21 

Winchester 

5 “ 

8 

“ 

28 

26 

23 

21 

25 

22 

22 

19 

24 

21 

WEmTESDAYS. 


SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

Time. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

May 

June 

Eaton 

1 to  6 

A.  M. 

8 

6 

3 

I 

5 

2 

2 

3° 

4 

“7 

Quinnipiac  Street 

I 

P.  M. 

8 

6 

3 

I 

5 

• 2 

2 

3° 

4 

1 

Center  Street 

I 

8 

6 

3 

I 

S 

2 

2 

3° 

Apr. 

4 

1 

Washington 

i “ 6 

A.  M. 

is 

13 

10 

8 

12 

9 

9 

6 

11 

8 

Greenwich  Avenue 

1 “ 4 

“ 

15 

13 

10 

8 

12 

9 

9 

6 

11 

8 

Eaton 

7 “ 12 

“ 

22 

20 

17 

19 

16 

16 

13 

18 

15 

Grand  Avenue 

1 “ 7 

P.  M. 

22 

20 

17 

15 

19 

16 

16 

*13 

18 

15 

Washington  

7 “ 12 

A.  M. 

29 

27 

24 

22 

26 

23 

23 

20 

25 

22 

Carlisle  Street 

1 “ 4 

' 29 

27 

24 

22 

26 

23 

23 

20 

25 

22 

THUESDAYS. 


SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

Time. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Dwight 

I 

to  6 

A.  M. 

9 

7 

4 

9 

13 

10 

10 

7 

12 

9 

New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum 

I 

“ 3 

“ 

9 

7 

4 

9 

13 

10 

10 

7 

12 

9 

Normal  Class,  Welch  Training  Sch._ 

P.  M. 

9 

7 

4 

9 

13 

10 

10 

7 

12 

9 

Skinner 

I 

“ 6 

A.  M. 

16 

14 

11 

16 

20 

17 

17 

*14 

19 

16 

Humphrey  Street 

I 

“ 4 

16 

14 

Ti 

16 

20 

x7 

17 

*14 

19 

16 

Dwight 

7 

“ 12 

“ 

23 

21 

18 

23 

27 

24 

24 

21 

26 

23 

Orchard  Street 

1 

“ 4 

“ 

23 

21 

18 

23 

27 

24 

24 

21 

26 

23 

Normal  Class,  Welch  Training  Sch.. 

P.  M. 

23 

21 

18 

23 

27 

24 

24 

21 

26 

23 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

May 

June 

Skinner. 

7 

“ 12 

A.  M. 

3° 

28 

2 

6 

3 

3 

31 

5 

2 

3° 

High  School,  Upper  Division,  every  Thursday  at  1 o’clock  p.  m. 


FRIDAYS. 


SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

Time. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Woolsey 

1 to  6 

A.  M. 

10 

8 

5 

10 

14 

II 

II 

15 

20 

17 

Lloyd  Street 

1 “ 4 

“ 

10 

8 

5 

10 

14 

11 

II 

15 

20 

17 

Woodward 

I 2 

P.  M. 

10 

8 

5 

10 

14 

II 

11 

15 

20 

17 

Hallock  Street 

i “ 8 

A.  M. 

17 

15 

12 

17 

21 

18 

l8 

22 

27 

24 

West  Street 

1 “ 4 

17 

IS 

12 

17 

21 

18 

18 

22 

Mav 

27 

June 

24 

Tues. 

Woolsey 

7 “ 12 

“ 

24 

22 

19 

24 

28 

25 

25 

6 

3 

28 

Dixwell  Avenue 

1 “ 7 

P.  M. 

24 

Oct. 

22 

i9 

Dec. 

T24 

Jan. 

28 

Feb. 

25 

Mar. 

A25 

Apr. 

6 

3 

28 

Wed. 

Welch  Training  School 

1 “ 10 

A.  M. 

1 

*29 

3 

7 

4 

4 

1 

13 

10 

29 

Afternoon  Schools  omitted  by  reason  of  single  sessions  will  be  visited  on  the  corresponding 
day  of  the  week  following. 

•  *  * H.  H.  S.  Class  Day  exercises  occurring  April  13,  Graduation  Rehearsal  April  14,  and  State 
Teachers’  Meeting  October  29,  make  necessary  the  following  changes : Grand  Avenue  School  to 
April  20,  Skinner  to  Wednesday  p.  m.  April  6,  Humphrey  Street  usual  time  May  5,  Welch  Training 
School  to  Friday  p.  m.  October  15. 

In  place  of  the  “Annual,”  monthly  test  exercises  will  be  submitted  in  each  room,  also  in  the 
six  lower  rooms  one  rote  song  per  month  will  be  expected. 
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STATISTICS  ACCOMPANYING  THE  SUPERINTENDENT’S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Table  showing  the  Attendance , etc.,  at  all  the  Schools , during  the  Year. 
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TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1886-87. 

WITH  THEIR  SALARIES  AND  RESIDENCES. 


SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

TEACHERS. 

Salaries. 

Residences. 

Hillhouse 

T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  Principal , 

$2,700 

218  Orange. 

High  School. 

T.  D.  Whitmore,  Sub-Master , 

2,500 

147  Bradley. 

Isaac  Thomas,  Classical  Teach. 

1,800 

18  Trumbull. 

Orange  Street , 

E.  T.  Liefeldt,  German  Teach. 

700 

50  Linden. 

cor.  Wall. 

Virginia  H.  Curtis, 

1,200 

218  Orange. 

Mary  A.  Marshall, 

800 

65  Grove. 

Mary  W.  Storrs, 

780 

30  Academy. 

Lucy  R.  Bliss, 

780 

83  Grove. 

Sara  E.  Husted, 

780 

146  Dixwell  av. 

Susan  S.  Sheridan, 

780 

291  Orange. 

Effie  E.  Stevens, 

780 

163  Wooster. 

Hyla  C.  Armstrong, 

780 

125  Humphrey. 

L.  Jennie  Colby, 

780 

433  Temple. 

Isabelle  Cromwell, 

780 

16  Elm. 

Annie  S.  Johnson, 

730 

374  Grand  av. 

$16,720 

WEBSTER  DISTRICT. 

Webster  Sch. 

John  G.  Lewis,  Principal. 

$2,500 

438  George. 

12 

Ada  T.  Somers,  

725 

186  Goffe. 

George  Street , 

12 

Mary  E.  Andrew, 

450 

80  Ward. 

cor.  York. 

11 

Clara  A.  Hurlburt, 

675 

302  Temple. 

• 

IO 

Julia  A.  Malcolm, 

650 

12  Gill. 

9 

Eva  L.  Griffing, 

630 

280  Wooster. 

8 

Anna  R.  Hubbell, 

620 

32  Dow. 

7 

Eliza  A.  Benham, 

600 

173  Oak. 

6 

Hattie  Schulhafer, 

560! 

1 19  State. 

5 

Ruth  Gorham, 

520 

54  Sylvan  av. 

4 

Catharine  M.  Downes, 

480 

103  Howe  st. 

3 

Sarah  S.  Wilson,  

460 

379  Crown. 

2 

Alice  B.  Riley, 

450 

34  Sylvan  av. 

1 

Fannie  E.  Graves, 

600  j 

1172  Chapel. 

$9,920 

Oak  St.  School. 

4 

Louise  G.  Wolcott, 

630 

101  Sylvan  av. 

3 

Lottie  Gorham, 

460 

54  Sylvan  av. 

cor.  Greenwood. 

2 

Laura  E.  Lampson, 

450 

15  Park. 

1 

Marv  J.  Alden, _ 1 

600 

65  Kensington. 

1 

$2,140 

9o 


TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

TEACHERS. 

Salaries. 

Residences. 

Davenport  Av. 

4 

Libbie  M.  Healy,.. 

$630 

16  Factory. 

School. 

3 

M.  A.  Mallahan, 

460 

90  Asylum. 

cor.  Asylum. 

2 

Eliza  M.  Deutch,.,. . 

350 

41  Vernon. 

I 

Emma  F.  Weld, 

600 

$2,040 

99  Wall. 

Whiting  St. 
School. 

EATON  DISTRICT. 

$ 

Eaton  School. 

12 

Albert  B.  F ifield,  Principal, 

$2,200 

31 1 Orange. 

12 

Eunice  K.  Armstead, 

725 

67  William. 

Jefferson  Street. 

II 

Margaret  I.  Galbraith, 

350 

21  Hamilton. 

IO 

Julia  A.  Bidwell, 

675 

5 Osborn. 

9 

Ida  L.  Henry,  — 

650 

9 Audubon. 

8 a 

Mary  J.  Bronson,  

630 

23  Trumbull. 

8 

Nellie  L.  Bonney, 

620 

135  St.  John. 

la 

Heppie  E.  Goodrich 

620 

141  Church. 

7 

Jessie  F.  Crane, 

Gertrude  M.  Mann, 

600 

10  Academy. 

6 

600 

577  State. 

5 

Joanna  M.  Flanagan, 

560 

428  Chapel. 

4 a 

S.  Lizzie  Briggs, 

520 

636  State. 

4 

Ida  M.  Welch, 

480 

13  Greene. 

3 

Mary  F.  Leary, 

480 

925  Grand  av. 

2 

Emma  L.  Allen, 

460 

340  George. 

I a 

Clara  L.  Sherman, 

450 

60  Lyon. 

I 

i Hattie  Barker,  

Mary  J.  Hayes, 

WOOSTER  DISTRICT. 

550 

600 

$11,770 

92  Olive. 
660  State. 

Wooster  Sch. 

12 

Fred’k  E.  Bangs,  Principal, 

$2,300 

10  College. 

12 

Augusta  Crane, 

725 

17  Home  pi. 

Wooster  Street , 

II 

Mary  A.  Maher, 

450 

308  Columb.av. 

cor.  Wallace. 

IO 

Jennie  S.  Burlock, 

675 

78  Whalley  av. 

9 

Ella  F.  Healy,  

650 

66  St.  John. 

8 

Minnie  T.  Bird, 

630 

178  Wooster. 

7 

Emma  E.  Burwell, 

620 

49  Wooster. 

6 

Blanche  Parker, 

600 

63  Greene. 

5 

!Mary  C.  Gorham, 

560 

15  Warren. 

4 

Mary  A.  McCheane, 

520 

141  Brewery. 

3 

Katie  R.  Smith,  

480 

82  Wallace. 

2 

Hattie  P.  Cowell, 

460 

15  Home  Place, 

I 

Cornelia  Hurlburt, _ 

Harriet  C.  Miles, 

450 

600 

$9,720 

134/4  Olive. 

245  Whalley  av, 
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SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

TEACHERS. 

Salaries. 

Residences. 

Fair  St.  School. 

1 5 

Larkin  A.  Cooper  ( Ungrad.), 

$700 

42  Spring. 

4 

Josephine  H.  Thatcher, 

600 

38  Chestnut. 

near  Olive. 

1 3 

Emma  A.  Bryant,  

460 

19  Brown. 

2 

Lizzie  J.  Smith  {Ungraded),. . 

500 

82  Wallace. 

1 1 

Annie  S.  Chadbourne, 

600 

91  Union. 

$2,860 

Woodward  Sch. 

2 

Etta  A.  Lancraft,  — 

$400 

Center  (Annex) 

A nnex. 

1 

H.  Rosa  Burwell,  

450 

N.  Quinnipiac. 

$850 

German-Eng. 

3 

Jonas  Gabriel,  — 

$1,000 

Florence  Ho. 

School. 

2 

Augusta  Siebke, 

550 

194  Brewery. 

285  Wooster  St. 

1 

Nora  H.  Russell, 

500 

12  Franklin. 

$2,050 

Hamilton  St. 

Celestine  Wall,  Principal , 

$1,300 

267  Franklin. 

School. 

12 

Rita  Shea, 

725 

267  Franklin. 

12 

Anna  P.  Day, - 

500 

10  College. 

Between  Wallace 

11 

Cornelia  Clinton, 

675 

267  Franklin. 

and  Hamilton , 

1 10 

Helena  Charlton, 

650 

near  Grand. 

9 

Gertrude  Roche, 

630 

8 

Veronica  Murray, 

620 

“ “ 

7 

Patricia  Carney, 

600 

6 

Mary  A.  Finnelly, 

560 

5 

Clementine  Keury,  

520 

(i  ti 

4 a 

Sylveria  Flynn, 

480 

4 : 

Ambrosia  Coonan, 

480 

a it 

3a\ 

Mary  E.  Hall, 

460 

Grand. 

3 i 

Mary  E.  Dallaher, 

500 

92  Bradley. 

2 b\ 

Annie  E.  Conlan, 

450 

298  Wallace. 

2 a\ 

Nellie  R.  Brown, 

450 

192  Wallace. 

2 

Annie  E.  McFarland, 

350 

9 Summer  pi. 

I a\ 

Julia  T.  Flannagan, 

550 

47  Laurel. 

1 

Cyril  Welch, 

600 

267  Franklin. 

$11,100 

DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 

Dwight  School. 

12 

L.  L.  Camp,  Principal, 

$2,500 

1303  Chapel. 

12 

Georgina  Norman, 

725 

66  Whalley  av. 

Marlin  Street , 

II 

M.  Gertrude  Hall, 

350 

10  Univers’y  pi 

cor.  Gill. 

IO 

Harriet  E.  Judson, 

675 

1303  Chapel. 

9 

Gertrude  L.  Cooper, 

650 

Montowese. 

8 

Anna  Gildersleeve, 

600 

182  Whalley  av 

7 

Hattie  E.  Todd, 

620 

9 Library. 

6 

Kate  E.  Donovan, 

600 

123  Day. 

5 ' 

Mary  A.  Maltby, 

560 

157  Dixwell. 

4 

Bessie  L.  Kent, 

520 

138  Dwight. 

3 

Nellie  J.  Riggs, 

480 

252  Orchard. 

2 1 

Lottie  J.  Thompson, 

460 

28  Kensington. 

1 1 

Gertrude  E.  Isbell, 

450 

116  Howe. 

Charlotte  H.  Oviatt, 

600 

1 Whalley  av. 

$9,790 
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SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS.  Salaries.'  Residences. 


Orchard  St. 

4 

Lizzie  V.  Southworth, 

$6oo 

338  Orchard. 

School. 

3 

Maria  E.  Shanley, 

350 

!34  York. 

2 

Pauline  Norman, 

450 

;66  Whalley  av. 

near  Martin. 

I 

Carrie  M.  Galpin, 

6oo 

1 31  Sherman  av 

$2,000 

N.  H.  O.  Asylum 

3 

Maggie  W.  Mason, 

$6oo 

17  Pearl. 

School. 

2 

Ellen  M.  Hickox, 

475 

610  Elm. 

Elm  Street. 

I 

Jennie  Woodend, 

475 

105  Wallace. 

! $1,550 

WINCHESTER  DISTRICT. 

Winchester 

George  B.  Hurd,  Principal , 

$1,900 

237  Dixwell  av. 

School. 

12 

Mary  L.  Daniels, 

725 

27  College. 

12 

Eleanor  M.  Howd, 

450 

77  Bristol. 

Gregory  Street. 

II 

Marion  H.  Jamison,  

650 

IO 

Hattie  N.  Gunn, 

550 

Milford. 

9 

Lizzie  J.  Miner,  . 

550 

.312  Elm. 

4 

Emma  J.  Ford,. 

480 

1227  Mansfield. 

3 

Clara  Feuchtwanger, 

350 

j 12  Whalley  av. 

2 

Minnie  E.  Cassidy,  

450 

74  Winchester. 

I 

Elizabeth  Palmer. 

600 

j94  Webster. 

$6,705 

Shelton  Ave. 

12 

School. 

II 

IO 

Martha  E.  Chapman,  

$675 

^109  York. 

cor.  Division  St. 

9 

Nellie  F.  Sproat, 

630 

84  Dixwell  av. 

8 

Margaret  K.  Strong, 

500 

70  Prince. 

7 

Hattie  P.  Marsh, 

600 

Tn  Dwight. 

6 

Nettie  E.  Studley, 

560 

25  Eld. 

5 

Kathleen  A.  Yanz, 

520 

6 Garden. 

4 

S.  Ellen  Brown, 

500 

96  Broadway. 

3 

Kate  I.  Donovan, 

460 

59  Lilac. 

2 

Hettie  E.  Cooper, 

35o 

729  Dixwell  av. 

I 

Marie  J.  Bradley, 

600 

44  Gill. 

$5,395 

D ix well  Ave. 

6 

Frances  I.  Wheeler, 

$630 

105  Dwight. 

School. 

5 

Fannie  T.  Munson, 

600 

1360  Chapel. 

4 

Annie  G.  Kennedy, 

520 

242  York. 

near  Broadway. 

3 

(Nellie  A.  Peck, 

480 

317  George. 

2 

Marv  R.  Burwell, 

460 

91  Dwight. 

I 

Sarah  S.  Benham, 

600 

173  Oak. 

Cornelia  A.  Benton  {Ungrad.) 

500 

17  Kimberly  av. 

1 

$3,790 
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SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

TEACHERS. 

Salaries. 

Residences. 

SKINNER  DISTRICT. 

Skinner  School. 

Joseph  R.  French,  Principal , 

$2,500 

64  Whitney  av. 

12 

Sarah  A.  Tucker, 

725 

319  Orange. 

State  Street , cor. 

12 

Hattie  Bishop, 

450 

131  Bradley. 

Summer. 

II 

Sara  A.  Mallory, 

675 

63  Grove. 

10 

Ann  E.  Loper, 

650 

154  Bradley. 

9 

Juliet  E.  Peck, 

630 

104  York  sq. 

8 

Lily  W.  Sheridan, . 

620 

291  Orange. 

7 

Maggie  T.  Curtis, 

600 

242  Franklin. 

6 

Ellen  Kilbride, 

560 

54  Bishop. 

5 

Lucia  J.  Bryant, 

520 

19  Brown. 

4 

Jennie  A.  Torpey, 

480 

981  State. 

3 

Fannie  A.  Millard, 

460 

139  Bradley. 

2 

Lottie  B.  Manning, 

350 

16  Leonard. 

I 

Gertrude  S.  Mann, 

600 

575  State. 

$9,820 

Edwards  St. 

8 

Jennie  E.  Barber, 

$675 

226  Orange. 

School. 

7 

Sarah  J.  Gibson, 

600 

44  Edwards. 

1 6 

Lilia  M.  Northrop, 

560 

17  Eld. 

cor.  Foster. 

5 

Anna  M.  Smith, 

520 

82  Wallace. 

I 4 

Fannie  Y.  Cooke, 

480 

27  Clark. 

3 

Flora  A.  Loper, 

460 

154  Bradley. 

2 

Carrie  A.  Stevens, 

450 

254  Bradley. 

i I 

Evelyn  Manning, 

600 

16  Leonard. 

$4,345 

Humphrey  St. 

4 

Emily  J.  Farnsworth,  

$600 

55  Trumbull. 

School. 

3 

Jennie  Henry, __  

450 

9 Audubon. 

2 

Mary  A.  Judd, 

450 

64  Nash. 

near  Pleasant  St. 

I 

Mary  E.  Weld, 

600 

99  Wall. 

$2,100 

St.  Francis 

3 

Collette  Callanan, 

$550 

Highland. 

Orphan  Asylum 

2 

Jerome  Lyman, 

450 

Highland. 

School. 

I 

Winnifred  Palmer,  

450 

Highland. 

• 

$1,450 
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SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

TEACHERS. 

Salaries. 

Residences. 

WASHINGTON  DISTRICT 

Washington 

Henry  W.  Loomis,  Principal , 

$1,700 

Annex. 

School. 

12 

Emily  E.  Warner, 

725 

100  Portsea. 

12 

Fannie  C.  Wilkinson, 

350 

87  Rosette. 

cor.  Howard  Ave. 

II 

Jennie  R.  Catlin, 

675 

10  Home  pi. 

and  Putnam. 

10 

Annie  C.  Norman, 

660 

66  Whalley  av. 

9 

Fannie  A.  Butler, 

650 

67  Prince. 

8 

Georgia  S.  Barber, 

630 

119  Dav’np’t  av 

7 

Lizzie  M.  Catlin, 

620 

10  Home  pi. 

6 

Catharine  C.  Jones,- 

6lO 

140  Sylvan  av. 

5 

Julia  Nadler, 

600 

115  Hill. 

4 

Mollie  Nadler,  

580 

115  Hill. 

3 

Delia  T.  Donahue, 

575 

428  Howard  av. 

2 

Annie  E.  Clune, 

540 

144  Washingt’n 

I a 

Charlotte  McCaffrey, 

520 

83  Putnam. 

1 

M.  Teresa  Healy,. 

500 

13  Summer. 

$9,935 

West  Street 

4 

Lillian  M.  Bedell, 

$600 

321  Cedar. 

School. 

3 

Amanda  H.  Donovan, 

460 

59  Lilac. 

2 

Ellen  E.  Carr, 

450 

469  Cong.  av. 

near  Adeline  St. 

1 

M.  Chrystina  Rynn, 

600 

19  Dav’np’t  av. 

$2,110 

Greenwich  Ave. 

4 

Edith  E.  Johnson, 

$600 

341  Howard  av. 

School. 

3 

Katie  Smith, 

460 

254  Crown. 

2 

Ida  E.  Eaton, 

450 

67  Minor. 

cor.  Second  St. 

I 

Kate  M.  Conlan, 

600 

253  Hallock  av. 

$2,110 

Carlisle  Street 

4 

Martha  B.  May, 

$600 

87  Park. 

School. 

3 

Janette  Trobridge, 

450 

353  Orange. 

2 

Susan  L.  Davis, 

350 

285  Orange. 

near  Cedar  Si. 

I 

Alice  G.  Ford, 

550 

1 14  Meadow. 

* 

$1,750 
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SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

TEACHERS. 

Salaries. 

Residences. 

Welch  Training 

Sarah  A.  Wilcox,  Principal , 
Virginia  Fogle,  “ 

Minnie  R.  Webster, 

Bessie  E.  Howes,  

$I,IOO 

20  Leonard. 

School. 

I ,ooo 
725 
675 

1 12  Dav’np’t  av 
1 12  Dav’np’t  av 
22  Vernon. 

IO 

Annie  T.  Collins, 

550 

West  Haven. 

IO 

Annie  L.  Mann, 

Alice  G.  Sumner, 

300 

79  Kensington. 

9 

500 

140  Edward. 

8 

Ida  E.  Johnson, 

300 

623  State. 

7 

Lillian  E.  Bradley, 

300 

69  Howe. 

6 

Carrie  G.  Weil,  

300 

116  Oak. 

5 

Alice  E.  Reynolds, 

300 

West  Haven. 

4 

S.  Helena  Robinson, 

300 

255  Ferry. 

4 

Mary  E.  Smith,.. 

300 

75  Kimberly  av 

3 

Henrietta  Feuchtwanger, 

300 

12  Whalley  av. 

2 

Edna  C.  Lines,.. 

300 

565  Howard  av. 

2 

Helen  Thomas,  

300  i 

127  Liberty. 

i 

Rena  T.  Merwin, 

500! 

4 Eld. 

Kindergarten, 

Emma  L.  Brown, 

550 

168  Bradley. 

<< 

Bertha  J.  Cargill, 

300 

$8,900 

108  Howe. 

Crdar  Street 

Maria  L.  Breen,  Principal,  . 

$1,300 

55  Lombard. 

Training  Sch. 

Eva  J.  Phelps,  

725 

10  Washingt’n. 

8 

Sarah  M.  Lewis, 

400 

97  Carlisle. 

7 

Tillie  M.  Ryder, 

Anna  G.  Clarke, 

450 

70  Hallock. 

6 

350 

Stratford. 

1 6 

Jennie  L.  Griswold, 

350 

70  S.  Front. 

5 

Lillie  B.  Hull, 

350 

121  Dav’np’t  av 

i 4 

Catharine  Morstatter,. 

350 

13  Spruce. 

3 

Mary  L.  Lockwood, 

350 

27  West. 

3 

Pauline  R.  Hughson, 

350 

177  Franklin. 

! 2 

Ella  E.  Northrop 

350 

276  Howard  av. 

i 

Eugenia  E.  Talmadge, 

500 

14  Brown. 

i 

L.  Adele  West, 

350 

$6,175 

30  Lamberton. 

Hallock  Street 

8 

H.  M.  Chamberlin, 

$650 

45  Park. 

School. 

7 

Fannie  M.  Lynch, 

600 

20  Baldwin. 

6 

Anna  F.  Gillette,. 

560 

123  Colu’b’sav. 

near  Congress  Av. 

5 

Carrie  E.  Strong, 

520 

70  Prince. 

4 

Cordelia  I.  Corbett, 

480 

65  Spring. 

3 

Mary  E.  Kelley, 

350 

83  Asylum. 

2 

Hattie  M.  Price, 

460 

313  Water. 

I 

Anna  M.  Brennan,..  

600 

$4,220 

2 Elliott. 
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SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

TEACHERS. 

Salaries. 

Residences. 

WOOLSEY  DISTRICT. 

Woolsey  School 

Mark  Pitman,  Principal , 

$2,500 

83  Grove. 

12 

Hortense  A.  Darling, 

700 

310  Exchange. 

cor.  Woolsey  and 

12 

Helen  L.  Rice,  

450 

284  Ferry. 

Poplar. 

II 

S.  Alice  Darrow, 

675 

1 14  Exchange. 

IO 

Sarah  U.  Wright,... 

650 

1233  Chapel. 

9 

Fannie  I.  Bunce, 

630 

1 13  Poplar. 

8 

F.  Isabel  Swift,. — 

620 

391  Crown. 

7 

Lizzie  E.  Weissbarth, 

600 

95  Blatchley. 

6 

A.  C.  Ruth  Siebke, 

560 

194  Brewery. 

5 

Carrie  A.  Parsons,. 

520 

91  Lyon. 

4 

Nellie  B.  Swain, 

480 

31  Richard. 

3 

Minnie  A.  Woodford, 

460 

105  Exchange. 

2 

Nellie  M.  Connery, 

350 

600  Grand  av. 

I 

Lottie  D.  Butler, 

Lillian  A.  Gladwin, 

600 

450 

$10,245 

1 12  Ferry. 

140  Exchange. 

Grand  Avenue 

7 

Julia  A.  Willard, 

$725 

210  Exchange. 

School. 

6 

Mary  J.  Warren, 

630 

94  Greene. 

• 5 

Emily  M.  DeForest, 

620 

45  Atwater. 

cor.  Clinton  Ave. 

4 

Mar}^  F.  MacArthur,. 

520 

85  Humphrey. 

3 

2 

Martha  E.  Linsley, 

460 

11  Woolcott. 

I 

Mary  A.  Pinney,  

Henry  A.  Loveland  {Ungrad.) 

600 

1,000 

$4,555 

45  Park. 

F.  Haven  East. 

Lloyd  Street 

4 

Mary  J.  Fahy, 

$600 

173  Franklin. 

School. 

3 

Mary  F.  Flannagan, 

460 

428  Chapel. 

2 

Nellie  I.  Brooks, 

450 

197  Exchange. 

near  Woolcott. 

I 

Ella  A.  Beach, 

600 

$2,110 

163  St.  John. 

Ferry  Street 

4 

Nellie  H.  Story, 

$550 

8 Pine. 

School. 

3 

Julia  A.  Robinson, 

460 

255  Ferry. 

2 

Almira  H.  Day, 

450 

270  Ferry. 

cor.  Peck. 

I 

Ida  A.  Hague, 

600 

$2,160 

31  Clarke. 
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PUPIL  TEACHERS, 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  TRAINING  CLASS 

WHO  ENTERED  THE 

WELCH  SCHOOL, 

SEPT. 

6,  1886. 

Mary  E.  Woodruff, 

_ 

44  Elliott  st. 

Edith  F.  Adams, 

- 

120  St.  John  st. 

Agnes  F.  Noyes,  - 

- 

Whalley  av.  and  Goffe  st. 

Rose  F.  Conlan, 

- 

178  Franklin  st. 

Carrie  L.  Church, 

- 

23  Newhall  st. 

Florence  E.  White,  - 

- 

5 Brown  st. 

S.  Louise  Canfield, 

- 

42  College  st. 

M.  Grace  Beecher,  - 

- 

349  Davenport  av. 

May  R.  Atwater, 

- 

Cedar  Hill. 

Mary  E.  O’Gorman,  - 

- 

313  Whitney  av. 

Harriet  E.  Trowbridge, 

- 

122  York  st. 

Bessie  L.  Crawford, 

- 

1 12  S.  Front  st. 

Mary  E.  Egan,  - 

- 

12  William  st. 

Charry  B.  Hyde, 

- 

179  Washington  st. 

Florence  I.  Judson, 

- 

142  St.  John  st. 

Kate  C.  Platt, 

- 

108  Day  st. 

Mary  E.  Kinsella, 

- 

9 Myrtle  st. 

Margaret  B.  Daley, 

- 

91  Goffe  st. 

Jennie  L.  Klock, 

- 

435  Elm  st. 

Caroline  T.  Hughes, 

- 

Forbes  av.  (Annex.) 

JANITORS. 


High  School, -Wm.  H.  Clark, --$650 312  Elm. 

Eaton  School, Almarine  Hayward, 625 3 Broadway. 

Hamilton  School, Michael  Hughson, 650 177  Franklin. 

Webster  School,  John  Shaughnessy, 625 21  Broad. 

Welch  School, Charles  Weidig, 625 64  Daggett. 

Dwight  School, George  W.  Judd, 550' 106  Martin. 

Wooster  School,.- Timothy  J.  O’Donnell,  550 81  Adeline. 

Skinner  School, Henry  S.  Loper, 550 154  Bradley. 

Washington  School, James  O’Brien, 550 11  Salem. 

Shelton  Av.  School, James  Henry, 550 154  Shelton  Av. 

Woolsey  School, John  Weld,  550 58  Woolsey. 

Hallock  Street  School,  ) 

West  Street  School, ...  3 J 


Edwards  Street  School, 


Joseph  Miller,... 600 981  State. 


Humphrey  Street  Sch’l, 

Whiting  Street  School, 

Cedar  Street  School,  .. 

Winchester  School, Dennis  O’Keefe, 500.. 

Grand  Street  School, William  S.  Green, 465 .. 

Dixwell  Av.  School, John  W.  Munson, 440.. 

Fair  Street  School, Isaac  Martyn, 330-. 

Greenwich  Av.  School, ..Michael  Reardon, 275.. 

Oak  Street  School,. James  Keegan, 275.. 

Davenport  Av.  School,  ..Thomas  Hannan, 275.. 

Lloyd  Street  School, James  L.  Hull, 275.. 

Ferry  Street  School, George  H.  Case, 275.. 

Orchard  Street  School,  ..Daniel  Lovejoy, 275.. 

Carlisle  Street  School,  ..Julia  Coxson, 275. . 

German-English  School  .Peter  Bohn, 140.. 

Woodward  School, C.  B.  Burwell, 120.. 

Center  Street  School, C.  B.  Burwell, 90.. 

Quinnipiac  Street  Sch’l,  _C.  B.  Burwell, 90. . 

Office, Wm.  H.  Clark, 50.. 

Evening  Schools,  estimate, 200 


H.  W.  Blakeslee, 510 77  Washington. 

.120  Ashmun. 

.39  Grand. 

.100  Webster. 

. 141  Chestnut. 

.3  Clark  av. 

.31  Auburn. 

.1  South. 

.80  Blatchley  av. 
-109  Bailey. 

.70  Dickerman. 

. 1 58  Carlisle. 

.285  Wooster. 

. N.Quinnip’c  (An’x) 


-.312  Elm. 


